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ORIENTAL BRAILLE. 

Scheme to show how Sanskrit letters are repre¬ 
sented by Braille dots for the use of the blind. 

In books for the blind, the dots are raised on 
the paper so that they may be felt by the fingers. 
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Some vernaculars have letters for sounds which 
are not represented in Sanskrit. Braille signs are 
provided for these also. 7‘he Oriental Braille 
Alphabet sheet for any Indian language may be 
obtained from— 

The Christian Literature Society for India, 

Memorial Hall, Madras, 

or Rev. J. Knowles, 

Mowbray, Whitley Road, Eastbourne. 




OUR DUTY TO INDIA AND 
INDIAN ILLITERATES. 


ROMANIC LETTERS FOR INDIAN 
LANGUAGES. 


“Moreover, as the ruler of India, she (Britain) is bound 
to give her unlettered millions of subjects the option of 
acquiring a simple alphabet which would, if adopted, reduce 
the labour of education now much increased by the complexity 
of indigenous graphic systems.”— Monier Williams in Royal 
Asiatic Society's Journal , May, 1890, 


PROLOGUE. 

The three most precious possessions of the British people came 
from the East. The simple forms of the Roman letters which have 
prepared for us a royal road to learning, and in which our treasured 
literature is enshrined, are derived from the East. “To invent and 
bring to perfection the score or so of handy symbols for the expres¬ 
sion of spoken sounds which we call our Alphabet has proved to be 
the most arduous enterprise on which the human intellect has ever 
been engaged /'—The Alphabet , by Isaac Taylor, p. 4. Our book of 
books—the Bible—is above all an Eastern book in its origin and in 
its imagery. And it was in the East that the star appeared to the 
wise men which heralded the birth of “the Christ”—the Saviour 
of the world. 







THE a HINDRANCE 7 OF ILLITERACY. 

A “ Friend of India ” wishes to plead with missionaries to k 
people of India—especially with women missionaries to the women 
of India—and with all who have the welfare of the Indian Empire 
at heart, for a serious consideration of the question of the optional 
use of Roman, or Romanic, letters for Indian languages or dialects, 
so that, besides other advantages arising from their use, the many 
millions of poor, unlettered, unleisured peasants of that land (greater 
by 32joo square miles than the whole of Europe, excluding Russia 
proper, Poland and Finland) may have the opportunity of receiving 
the benefits we ourselves have derived from our Alphabet, our Bible 
and our Saviour. 

No Christian will doubt that it is our duty to make known to 
the people of India, the Saviour of the world. All will desire to give 
the poorest and most ignorant of the people the privilege of reading 
the Bible and Christian literature, each one for himself or herself, in 
his or her mother-tongue. The purpose of this appeal is to show 
how necessary the optional use of Roman, or Romanic, letters is to 
the spread of the Gospel and the diffusion and reading of Christian 
literature, among over 277,000,000 who can neither read nor write, 
and whose chances of ever doing so, after the age of fifteen, 
are, in the language of the Indian Census Report, u infinitesimal.” 


THE “HINDRANCE” OF ILLITERACY. 

The British and Foreign Bible Society reports that the illiteracy 
of the people >f India is the greatest hindrance to the spread of the 
Gospel. u The thorniest obstacle to the Society’s work is sheer 
and simple ignorance. The best of books in his own tongue 
conveys no meaning to an illiterate .”—Behold a Sower , p. 60. 

Illiteracy as shown by Statistics. 

Over ninety per cent, of the male population of India are classed 
as u illiterate,” and more than ninety-nine per cent, of the female 
population are in the same category. 

According to the Census of India ( 1901 ) out of a total popu¬ 
lation of 294 , 361 , 036 , there are 277 , 728,485 illiterates. (The^e are 
only 15,686,421 literates—able to read and write—1,125,231 of whom 
were literate in English, inclusive of Europeans and English). Of the 



THE CAUSES OF ILLITERACY. 

of India only one male in ten and one 
id and write. Out of 90,004,855 males 
age of fifteen 78,431,214 arc illiterates, and out of 89,241,825 
females over fifteen 88,487,203 cannot read in their mother- 
tongue. In reference to those over fifteen years of age the Census * 
Report has the remark, “The number of persons who first learn to read 
and write after attaining the age of fifteen is infinitesimal ” (p. 158). 

In reference to the education of women, it is seen from the 
Census Report that in nearly every Presidency there are whole 
castes where the number of women able to read is none, one, two, or 
three for £very 1,000 of the female population. Thus there are no 
female u literates ” among the Chutiyas in Assam, the Santals in 
Bengal, the Malis and Mahars in Berar, the Maratha Kunbi and the 
Dhods or Mahars, in Bombay, the Gonds and the Chamars in the 
Central Provinces, and many other castes in other provinces. 

The percentages of male and female readers all over India are 
very small. But even these small percentages are what they are 
owing to the fact that in Burmah there is a Buddhist monastery in 
al most every village, where the male children are taught free of charge 
(the standard of education is very low), and in the Madras and other 
Presidences to the educational efforts of Christian missions. u It is 
easy to see why the proportion of 1 literates ’ is relatively high in 
Cochin and Travancore. It is due in part to the large native 
Christian population” (p. 160). 

In Kashmir only 38 males and 1 female per thousand of each sex 
are reported as able to read and write. In the Central Provinces 
only 54 males and 2 females per thousand are u literate/’ 

Everywhere pne finds the same story of illiteracy, and as will be 
showm further on, the amount of illiteracy is even greater than the 
statistics seem to indicate. 

THE CAUSES OF ILLITERACY. 

Agricultural Population and Illiteracy. 

One cause of the illiteracy is that India has a scattered popu¬ 
lation mainly engaged in agriculture. There are some 700,000 
villages in India with an average population of 364. u In Bengal, 
out of every hundred, 95 live in villages.” Probably over ninety 
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POVERTY OF THE LOWER CLASSES AND ILLITERACY. 
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uerjieent. of the whole people are engaged in agriculture and primi¬ 
tive occupations connected with agriculture. For none of these is 
reading and writing a necessity of their occupation, nor a knowledge 
of letters a help in their struggle for existence. There are schools 
scattered throughout the villages at distances varying from over two- 
and-a-half miles in the Madras Presidency, to over seven-and-a-half 
miles in the Central Provinces. Some of the elementary schools are 
primitive enough, consisting of a few pupils gathered under the 
rudest shelter or in the u pial ” of some house. But not even such 
a school is to he found in every village. The Hon. Mr. Gokhale esti¬ 
mated that there is only one school of any kind for every five villages. 
The Statistical Abstract for British India (1900) gives 100,858 such 
schools, or an average of one in six. The attendance at school is 
limited to two or three broken years. The boys of the villagers are 
set at the earliest possible age to herd the cattle, to watch the 
fields, etc., and the girls to gather fuel, draw water, and assist in 
household duties. 


The Poverty of the Lower Classes and 
Illiteracy. 

It has been calculated that the average earnings of the people 
of India are not more than tw T opence per head per day, including all 
classes. A missionary in Travancore gives the average earnings of 
one congregation, specially investigated, at less than a farthing a 
head per day. The people of the lower classes are unable to pay 
any fees, and in view of the vastness of the problem of elementary 
education and the poverty of the people, the Government cannot 
spend the money necessary for even primary schools for all. 

The Apathy of the Lower Classes towards 
Education. 

The apathy of the lower classes towards education, it is to be 
feared, is very great. This is to befregretted, but the fact must be 
reckoned with. The one great object of the poorer classes is to 
obtain enough to live upon. Learning to read and write does not 
} necessarily help them in this struggle, hence their apathy. 

“ The masses do not appreciate the benefits of education ; they 
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^&WafFord to pay for the tuition of their children, or even to 

tfreth from the work at home ; the children of castes regarded as 

unclean are not wanted in the ordinary schools, either by the 

teachers or the other pupils ; and the needs of the lower castes 

generally are apt to be overlooked by the subordinate inspecting 

officers of the Education Department” (Censtls Report , p. 163). 


The Adverse Attitude of the Upper Classes 
towards the Education of the Lower. 

The unwillingness of the upper classes to assist in, or even to 
permit, the education of the lower classes is another cause of illiteracy. 
Just as in the Southern States of U.S.A. it was a crime to teach a negro 
to read, so in India the upper castes and classes have sought to keep 
the masses of lower castes and classes in ignorance. Bishop 
Caldwell writes : a In former ages the education of the lower castes 
and classes was either prohibited or sedulously discouraged ; and 
female education was generally regarded as disgraceful.”— Compara¬ 
tive Grammar , p. 90. The Census Report states that u prior to 

the advent of the English.the imparting of knowledge to 

Sudras was strictly forbidden” (p. 162). 

The Census Report states that u there is moreover in some 
provinces a strong prejudice on the part of the higher castes against 
allowing their children to sit in the same building with children of 
low origin and the teachers often object to admitting them” (p. 164). 

So Beanies— u From the earliest times in India there has been 
a chasm, studiously kept open and widened by every effort, between 
the higher and educated classes and the lower and uneducated. 
‘ This people that knoweth not the law is accursed/ ”—Comparative 
Grammar , vol. I, p. 183. 


The Comparative Literacy of the Upper Classes 
and the Illiteracy of the Lower. 

u On the one hand we find a limited number of castes whose 
traditional occupations necessitate a knowledge of reading and 
writing; on the other hand the great mass of the people who live 
by agriculture or manual labour, who have for generations been 
illiterate, who are regarded by the higher classes as unfit for 




THE DEPLORABLE ILLITERACY OF WOMEN AND GIRLS. 

iac&tion and who are themselves indifferent to its advantages.” 
— Census Report , p. 162. 

“Higher education has progressed rapidly, but the advance in 
respect of primary education has been slow, except in the United 
Provinces and the Central Provinces” (p. 164). 

“It is an undoubted fact that the classes whom the present 
system of education affects form but a very small proportion of the 
total population” (p. 164). 

“ Attention has in the main been concentrated on the develop¬ 
ment of the general educational system by departmental agency 
without reference to the castes of the pupils, and no special efforts 
have been made to attract those of medium or low social status” (p. 163) 


The deplorable Illiteracy of Women and Girls. 

The “ Popular Report of the Bible Society ” tells us that “ the 
new Indian Census shows that in Bengal, the most advanced of the 
provinces in education, only one male in 10 and one female in 200 
can read and write .”—The Conquest of the Bible ) p. 79. 

The seclusion of young girls and the prejudice against permitting 
them to be taught at home also tells against female education. 

The early marriage system of India makes the elementary 
education of girls a difficult matter. According to Manu, “eight 
years is the minimum, and twelve years the maximum marriageable 
age of a high-caste girl. Immediately after the marriage ceremony 
the boy takes his girl-bride home and delivers her over to his own 
mother, who becomes, from that time until the girl grows old enough 
to be given to her husband, her sole mistress, and who wields over 
the daughter-in-law undisputed authority.” (Rarnabai, p. 23). The 
subsequent home-life of these girl-brides is given by Rarnabai, “ The 
little wives can get but scanty time to devote to self-culture ; any 
one fortunate enough to possess the desire and able to command the 
time is in constant fear of being seen by her husband’s relatives. 
Her employment cannot long be kept secret where every one is on 
the look-out, and when discovered, she is ridiculed, laughed at, and 
even commanded by the elders to leave off this nonsense.” (p. 58) 
Then there are twenty-six million widows—despised, accursed, ill 
treated, hungry, ignorant—how are these to learn the complicated 
Indian characters ? 
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The above is a very incomplete list of the characters one must learn in order to 
Sansk rit, etc. “ No fount is complete without 600 , 700 or even Sop different sorts .” 



THE GREAT CAUSE OF ILLITERACY. 

he Great Cause of Illiteracy-Complicated 
Native Characters. 

In the opinion of the writer the greatest cause of the illiteracy 
of the people of India is to be found in the numerous complicated 
native characters used to represent the sounds of Indian speech. 

The writing in each of the vernaculars is a most compli¬ 
cated arrangement of symbols. This arises from the fact that 
the writing is syllabic in its character. Each unit of the writing is 
calculated to represent a syllable—(the syllable may be a word or only 
part of a word). At the beginning of a word the syllable may be a 
vowel, but in the other cases the syllable is reckoned to begin with 
a consonant. Vowels at the beginning of a word have the forms 
given in the primary (or simple) letters of the alphabet; but vowels 
occurring anywhere else are either left to be understood, or are 
found as small marks placed above or below, before or after, or part 
before and part after, the consonant of the syllable to which they 
are reckoned to belong. In a similar way the consonants at the 
beginning of a syllable generally retain the forms which they have 
in the alphabet, but the consonants which follow other consonants 


in the same syllable without an intervening vowel are altered in 
many wonderful ways. The consequence of this syllabic writing is 
that there are in each of the vernaculars a multitude of compound 
forms for combinations of consonants and vowels, conjunct conso¬ 
nants, double consonants, final consonants, etc., almost innumerable 
(see Sanskrit Letters , p. 5). u The conjunct or compound conso¬ 
nants may be multiplied to the extent of four or five hundred/’ 
—Sanskrit Grammar , by Monier Williams, p. 2. All these 
forms must, of course, be mastered before it is possible to read 
even a simple book ; to write is an undertaking so arduous in 
most vernaculars as to demand the labour of a lifetime. Taking the 
Deva-Nagari as representative of the vernaculars, we find that in 
order to print the most ordinary book a fount of over 900 distinct 
types is necessary. Malayalam and Sinhalese take over 700 each. 
All the characters must be mastered before the simplest book can 
be read. Of the other alphabets a few take more types and some 
considerably less. But the alphabets which take less types make up 
for the fewer types by the excessive difficulty of deciphering the types 
and by the intricate and varied manner of using them. Thus the 
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has practically lost its letters, for many of the original letters 
have been degraded into forms so indistinguishable that it has 
been found necessary to invent a whole apparatus of diacritical 
points to distinguish them. 

It is also to be observed that, owing to the intricacy and com¬ 
plexity of most of the Indian characters, it is impossible to reduce 
them to a small size without rendering them indistinct or even 
illegible. 


Description of a Vernacular Script from the 
Census Report. 

“ Oriya is handicapped by possessing an excessively awkward 
and cumbrous character. This character is, in its basis, the same as 
Deva-Nagari, but is written by the local scribes on a talipot palm 
leaf. The palm leaf is exceptionally fragile, and any scratch in the 
direction of the grain tends to make it split. As a line of writing 
on a long narrow leaf is necessarily in the direction of the grain, this 
peculiarity prohibits the use of the straight top-line, which is a 
distinguishing peculiarity of the Deva-Nagari character. For this 
the Oriya scribe is compelled to substitute a series of curves, which 
almost surround each letter. It requires remarkably good eyes to 
read an Oriya printed book, for the exigencies of the printing press 
compel the type to be small, and the greater part of each letter is 
the curve, which is nearly the same in all, while the real soul of the 
character, by which one is distinguished from another, is hidden in 
the centre and is so minute that it is difficult to see. At first glance 
an Oriya book seems to be all curves, and it takes a second look to 
notice that there is something inside .”—Census Report , p. 317. 

K Some of the Indian characters resemble others with totally 
different sounds so much that they can only be distinguised with 
difficulty. Thus in Oriya, the letters for cha, a, and medial e; ta and 
dha (cerebral); u and da (cerebral) ; ga, kha, cha (long); ra (long) ; 
sa and na (cerebral); puzzle the reader, even in good print, by the 
slightness ot their differences, while in manuscript a knowledge of 
the language is the only guide as to which letter is meant ” (see 
Beanies' Comparative Grammar , vol. 1, p. 62). Further on Beanies 
rightly characterizes some of the conjunct letters as 44 formidable 
snake-like coils,” and states that ‘‘some of these are as clumsy 
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Sinhalese and take as long to execute as it would to write 
a sentence in English ” (p. 66). 

It will be seen from the specimens of Indian types further on 
that Oriya is not alone, by any means, in its u excessively awkward 
and cumbrous written character.” To the writer, Sinhalese seems as 
bad, or worse, and Telugu, Burmese and Peguese all present a 
serious task to anyone who wishes to learn to read the native 
characters. 

Yet such are the indigenous graphic symbols which confront 
the 277,000,000 of poor, unleisured, “hereditarily illiterate,” ignorant 
people at the entrance to the temple of learning. Well may Sir 
Monier Williams urge that it is the duty of England to give them 
the option of acquiring a simple alphabet. 

The writer has known professors of colleges, to whom the 
whole accidence, vocabulary and grammar of the language would 
have presented little difficulty, yet who have been staggered by the 
characters, and in consequence lived for years with the slightest 
knowledge of the native language of their pupils. 


Time necessary to learn to read an 
Indian Vernacular. 

Owing to the number of symbols and their complexity, it is one 
of the most difficult undertakings for a native to learn to read his 
mother-tongue. Even with regard to the few who are able to read, 
anyone who has heard the slow, hesitating, singing, uncompre¬ 
hending manner in which they perform the task, cannot but see 
what a hindrance to reading the native characters are. “The 
common people read with difficulty, stopping to spell words and 
repeating over and over again the last two or three words while 
they are studying out the next.” 

The time taken in learning to read one of the Indian vernacu¬ 
lars varies, of course, very considerably, according to the ability of the 
pupil., The writer, with long experience in supervising a considerable 
number of schools in India, estimates that the average children of nine 
or twelve years of age will not be able to read in less than two years. 
In reference to the large mass of illiterate adults who populate India, 
the two years would be utterly insufficient. An adult coolie has 
neither the alacrity of the child’s mind, nor the same time at his 
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With only the hours after the labours of the day are over 
for study, he will much more likely take four or five years instead 
of the two or three of the child in learning to read. 

Even highly educated Britons preparing for the Indian Civil 
Service find the native characters difficult to master. Professor 
Monier Williams writes: u As to the Nagari alphabet, my own 
experience of teaching it to 600 or 700 students at Haileybury 
enables me to affirm that it requires at least two months for the 
most apt scholar to read it fluently; that the majority do not master 
it in twice that time ; and that some, though they know all the 
letters, never acquire the power to read it without hesitation.” 
Another writer states that “a friend of ours in India, an Englishman 
well versed in one Indian language, informed us that he was unable 
to read the Nagari after two years of hard study.” Dr. Duff writes: 
U I must be allowed to assert without fear of contradiction that, with 
the majority of mankind, the acquisition of a new set of Indian 
characters is generally the result of five or six months practice.” 

The educational codes generally require a child to spend four 
or five years in learning to read. The first year is taken up with the 
primary or simple letters. The second with the combination of 
consonants and vowels. These number in Tamil 216 (Tamil 
Grammar by John Lazarus, p. 19) ; in other vernaculars the combi¬ 
nations are many more in number. The third year is occupied with 
conjunct consonants, final consonants, etc., and the fourth year may 
complete the course. It is to be remembered that all this time is 
required for merely learning the letters required for reading. 

If the present complicated alphabets are retained, it is hard to 
believe that millions of the poorest people on earth, the people with 
the least leisure, the people not accustomed to continued application 
to learning, will ever be able to read. The exclusive use of the 
native syllabaries will at any rate retard the educational progress of 
India for a long time to come. 


u The really important factor in human progress is not so much 
the discovery of a method by which words can be recorded, as the 
invention of some facile graphic device, such as an alphabet, by means 
of which the art of writing can be so far simplified as to become 
attainable before the years of adolescence have been passed.”—Isaac 
Taylor, The Alphabet , page 4. 
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The followirfg questions put by the writer, and the answers of 
an experienced Baptist missionary, will help to show the time 
taken in learning to read. Question —“ How long does it take a 
child at school to learn to read the New Testament fairly well ? ” 
Answer —“ If a sharp child, from two-and-a-half to three or three- 
and-a-half years, but he would not know the meaning of much more 
than two-thirds of the words used. 1 ’ Question —“ How long do the 
school inspectors expect a child to be in infant, first, second and 
third classes ? ” Answer —“ About one year each—four or five 
years altogether ; but this is only a rough calculation, and varies 
with the intelligence of the child and the system adopted by the 
teacher. The old system was cruel and very slow ; the new system 
is only partially adopted.” Question—“ How long would it take a 
coolie, aged, say 33 years, to learn to read by himself the New 
Testament, with such help as he might gather ? ” Answer— 
“ Very few would believe they could ever learn at all at such an age. 
If determined and methodical, a man might succeed in six or seven 
years, but it would be hard work. Scarcely one per cent, would 
entertain the idea, even among Christians, at the age of 33.” 
Question —“ How many distinct types are there in Oriya required to 
print, say a book like the New Testament, and how many of these are 
kerned letters ? ” Answer —“ I cannot answer this question. I know 
a great many are required, and that many of them are kerned letters.' 1 

The statement was made that probably not half of those 
returned as able to read could do more than slowly spell out 
some book previously gone over. The testimony of Ramabhai 
may be quoted in this respect. 

“ Of the 99,700,000 women and girls directly under British rule, 
99,500,000 are returned as ‘unable to read or write.’ The remaining 
200,000 cannot all be reckoned as educated, for the school-going age 
of a girl is generally between seven and nine years of age. Within 
that period she acquires little more than ability to read the second 
or third book. It should also be remembered that even the 200,000 
women able to read and write are the alumnae of the Government 
schools, mission schools, private schools conducted by the inhabitants 
of India independently, other private schools and Zenana agencies all 
reckoned together.” 

“ Girls of nine or ten when recently out of school and given in 
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Carriage are wholly cut off from reading or writing, because it^s 
shame for a young woman or girl to hold a paper or book in her 
hand in the presence of others in her husband’s home.”— Rantabhai, 

P- 57- 

Compare with this the following from the Census Report: u A 
number of Deputy Commissioners report that however intelligent at 
school, the majority of boys who have gone through the primary 
course relapse into illiteracy. The curriculum fails to impress them. ” 
A remark in the Census strikes one forcibly. Speaking 
of the half-time system, the Commissioner tells of the difficulties,, 
and urges the necessity of making the task of learning to read easier, 
“on the commonsense ground of avoiding the imposition of too 
great a mental strain on those hereditarily illiterate 

A missionary recently from the field reports that the new 
educational code requires that, in village schools with only one 
teacher, the scholars shall not go beyond the second book. This 
means that, just as the boy is beginning to master the characters 
sufficiently to read the New Testament, his course is stopped. The 
missionary reports that this hinders boys from becoming anything 
like fluent readers. Of course, in the case of girls it is worse. 

The Bible Woman of the Bible Society give similar 
reports* Thus Miss Brenton Carey, writing of a Bible woman at 
Karachi, reports : u She has now twelve women all learning to read 
Gurumukhi Sirulhi, and is able to record three as having learned to 
read in a year. It must not, however, be supposed that a year is 
the average time in which a Sindhi woman will learn to read. Miss 
Brooks and I have been teaching a pupil fo'r four months, who has 
only just got over the difficulty of letters and vowel marks. She is 
not more dull than the average of her class, many of whom begin to 
learn, only to weary of it when they see the difficulties. this 
woman takes a keen interest, and says she prays to God to help her* 
but it takes a long time to make her able to distinguish a single 
sound. I do not expect that she will be able to read the Bible by 
this time next year, even with our united efforts .”—Behold a Sower , 
p. 84. Now, when it is recollected that the Bible women are 
specially selected for their fitness to teach, and that our Zenana 
missionary workers are highly educated, it will be seen that under 
ordinary teachers and ordinary circumstances the scholars will only 
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far as to slowly spell out a book previously gone over. 

So the Census— u Perhaps I may be permitted to notice the 
very small proportion of those who attend the school who advance 
beyond the most elementary stage. Even in secondary schools 
a large proportion of the pupils are found in the lower classes, which 
practically correspond to those of primaiy schools, and only four in 
one thousand are reading in Arts or Professional Colleges.”—p. 165. 

u The proportion of the literate to the learning seems very 
small, and, if correct, can only be explained on the hypothenis, that 
many of those who go to school fail to derive much benefit from 
their studies, and either leave before they have learnt to read and 
write fluently, or else from want of practice again forget what they 
have learnt .”—Census Report , p. 166. 

u The absence of any clear co-ordination between the two data 
(the distance between schools and the number of literates) confirms 
the view that the spread of education does not depend on the 
number of schools, and that there are large sections of the 
population who will remain ignorant however many schools 
there may be, unless something is done to attract them more 
than has hitherto been attempted,”-— Census Report , p. 165. 


THE INDIAN BABEL. 

The number of different Alphabets used in India. 

As we have seen, the forms of the primary letters of each of the 
vernaculars are often elaborate, the combinations of consonants and 
vowels, and conjunct consonants are counted by hundreds, and the 
manner of using the symbols is often complicated. This is serious 
enough ; but the case is more serious still when it is seen that almost 
every vernacular has characters quite different from the others. Thus 
the Tamil and Malayalam languages are so closely allied that 
Tamilians can easily understand Malayalam when speaking, and vice 
versa. But a Tamil reader cannot read a line of a Malayalam book, 
nor a Malayali of a Tamil book. There is not only a Babel of 
languages, but a still greater Babel of letters used to represent the 
same sounds. 

One writer states : u Thus each of the five alphabets—Sanskrit, 
Arabic, Telugu, Tamil, Malayalam—has an individuality of its own, 
so decided, that a knowledge of one of the five would not lessen the 
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. of labour required for the mastery of any one of the others 
“ More than 150 languages—not mere dialects, but languages as 
different from one another as French is from Spanish—are spoken 
in this vast and variegated empire (India ).”—Bible Society Report 
for 1908 , p. 198. “ If the Bible Society has to do the work alone, 

it. must still prepare versions in 108 languages, which are spoken 
by no more than 74,000,000.” 

“ In Assam, although the population barely exceeds 6,000,000, 
as many as 160 different forms of speech were returned at the 
recent census .”—Bible Society Report , /poj, p. 202. 

In the writer^ opinion, many of these different forms of speech 
have been the result of the different forms of writing, and the 
adoption of a uniform script would do away with them in course of 
time. Let us consider the varieties of alphabets. 


§L 


Number of Indian Alphabets. 

It is an amazing fact, and one challenging attention, that the 
Indian Umpire has a greater number of alphabets than there are for 
afl the other languages of the world, ancient and modern, put 
together. There are about 50 recognised indigenous alphabets, and 
there are probably twice as many varieties of scripts used in writing 
them. Most of the sounds are common to all the languages (and as 
might be expected from the fact that the Sanskrit, Greek and Latin 
languages are allied, are common to India and Europe) but it is 
remarkable that hardly any of the letters for the same sound have the 
same form in any two different vernaculars. No less than 10,000 
symbols are in use to represent the 64 sounds which are all that the 
vernaculars contain. Specimens of some of the languages are given 
in the accompanying illustration. 


SPECIMENS OF SOME OF THE INDIAN LANGUAGES. 

The first sentences of the Lord’s Prayer in different languages. 

“Our Father which art in Heaven, hallowed be Thy Name. ’ 

HINDI.— United Provinces, Punjab, Central India, &c. 

? fain 1 in ant nfaa farat 1 ^ 1 

^asr ^ ^ nr mff afl fhrf W’f IF* 




SPECIMENS OF SOME OF THE INDIAN LANGUAGES. 



ARATHI. —Bombay, Central Provinces and Hyderabad. 

$ *TT»raTT to* srr 4 t tint 

^TTsrrmTi to Wlqryl tocti frft. wr 


BENGALI. —Chiefly in Bengal and Assam. 

,tt f»t®s ! srta ^vfeT t 4 ®Wn 

fl i fr ST fi l 'SlI'TTO I fTj'Sjt? ^T$Tl CTOJ , jf<Wte)3 4 'SMRi Tt&t I 


ASSAMESE. —Chiefly in Assam. 

4*5 -ssmitt ^T® «t*1 flf®; 4 ®W* sitsr ^StfTO ^ 3 ®, Staff 

qim a&i* tel ^ •33* i vitfm 


URIYA. —Orissa, Madras and Central Provinces. 

€Q ^dg QQl, C^Q QI9Q QQI I 

QSS 2 J 3 J €£iqGS! pQ G^QG^l q 2 HGQ C^Q 


PANJABI. —Punjab, Kashmir and N.W. Frontier Province. 

§ ww*f <\rarr ¥? ijuw tf, Sarr ^r§' aflWT rrnt ; 
§ 3 T HTrT «wif; f&ffewr Tfrtft rr^Ti Wjft W 

GUJARATI. —North Bombay, Rajputana and Central India. 

•ant "UiWt»tHl g>U3.l «UH, <1l( «U>1 HfHCl n-niaHt; 
< 113 . =u«/h "tint; A>t ^n«ft h* 


BURMESE. —Burma, Assam and jhe Andamans. 

€ODOC SOOCD^g £g OOOOG OD OSSCgj^OC^ SQtsUoBoOG OoS 
^OQ€OD$SaD§ ^6OOGCO80oSgc§ ^jo) 606 ODOli ^cd 










KAREN, —The Karenni States and 


SPECIMENS OF SOME OF THE INDIAN LANGUAGES. 


oaoaow&Vpjooj, coxeBjojcfruSa, cQjcoj^^SjooIo, ^ 
^oac8jaS , jojQjo'>sDj>.- ^a><^8|j ^aacS^o^ojoncoj*. 


SINHALESE.— South Ceylon. 

tfd&®o(3 QbQQ &sn qp©@<» 6 o:wne©CJWr «3 ©©©awrt 

©d@csi‘ ensSto £}e)®c)©:> ®©S0b«2r$@d®c& ti&isa d©?. 


TAMIL. —Madras, Mysore, Hyderabad and North Ceylon. 

ufrubrnri^eCm^^S^AQp eriw&m iS) prrGoj, SL.to(i/> 

&f)i .— HJ tSrrUslh Utf\&ppULj(BQJplT& • Q-Lb(&p€toL-lU 


MALAYALAM. —Travancore, Cochin and Coorg. 

6*5>GS'3Ske>s cn)j^cniQoooco> ojn«no3oj } cn\eicxto cnocn* 
a^«n^RjjaOc0^6>^(SS<S^eua ; OOl^flftO (00&$J Q OJ 6)(0®rr>€\(2i , 


TELUGU. —Madras, Hyderabad, Mysore and Central Provinces. 
%>88*Z£oo6o (Scf& Z&-* So^/, & *&&> &a ioQ 


KANABESE. —Mysore, South Bombay and Hyderabad. 

&>6 <c>^ So< 56 oo?, a<v 5 ^ sbd&^jp-DX©. 

zrdn 3 ft<$v 8 {). 3 * 5 ^ ^§ 4 i eXbS vg^To 5 










SPECIMENS OK PERSO-ARABIC SCRIPT. 

Specimens of Perso-Arabic Script. 
PERSIAN. —Persia and North India. 

y A fjr& ? (ft 

\j;jj !/L *<jij ^ 


<SL 


HINDUSTANI.— Spoken by the Muhammadans in most parts of 
India. 

<_)^Viu> _ ^S>> ji (jUil _ja. •—<_jU* L?' 

- J* 


PASHTU. —N.W. Frontier Province and the Punjab. 

^ ** c*' 

&o ,&> a 5CJ b-4 c5^*l; •? c*a>Ui.ita «, a^» 

KASHMIRI. —Kashmir, the Punjab & the N.W. Frontier Prov. 

u*^ ciW &J4 *JU &>L* t$\ 

V ^ oV (J9. oV 


Anyone can see what a barrier this Babel must be to progress in 
every direction—religious, intellectual, social, commercial and 
industrial. To give but one instance—printing, as a consequence of 
the many types required, is very expensive, and were it not for the 
assistance of benevolent societies, the price of Christian books would 
be simply prohibitive for the great majority of the people. One 
firm alone is reported to have spent over ^300,000 in the prepara¬ 
tion of Indian types. 

u The distinct alphabets employed by this vast aggregate of 
human beings (the population of India) outnumber all the other 
alphabets used by the remainder of the world. Many of them are 






\\) THE ORIGIN OK THE NUMEROUS INDIAN ALPHABETS. 


"irtjopg the most elaborate that have ever been devised. 
Alphabet , by Isaac Taylor, p. 285. 



The Origin of the numerous Indian Alphabets 
and why they have such Complicated Letters. 

It is both interesting and important to note how the many 
alphabets (or syllabaries) of India came into existence. The present 
Indian alphabets are merely local varieties of an originally compara¬ 
tively simple syllabary, probably specially elaborated by scientific 
grammarians to represent the sounds of Indian speech. u The 
Indian alphabet is in no respect an invention of the people of India, 
who, however, elaborated to a marvellous extent a loan which they 
had received from others.”—R. N. Cust in R.A.S ., iSgj , p. 61. 
Similarly Dr. Isaac Taylor, in his history of the alphabet, writes : 
44 These multitudinous scripts (of India), extensive as is their geo¬ 
graphical range, dissimilar as they are in their superficial aspects, and 
even in their structural characteristics, may be traced back to one 
single source—the alphabet used in the most ancient written docu¬ 
ments of India. There is no uncertainty as to the decipherment, 
date or authorship of these primeval records. They consist of the 
Edicts issued by the great Buddhis?Snonareh, Asoka, who ruled 
over the greater part of India in the third century B.C. Most of 
them were engraved before Hannibal was born ; they are actually 
older than those primitive monuments of the Latin alphabet—the 
inscriptions on the tombs of the Scipios. Yet in spite of this great 
antiquity the letters are as distinct as on the day they were written. 
All the Indian alphabets have diverged from one type ” (p. 288). 

It is very interesting to note the subjects of the Edicts. u The 
Edicts of Asoka, which he promulgated from the Indus to Ceylon, 
enjoin on his subjects the practical exercise of the precepts of 
goodness, virtue, benevolence, humanity and religion ; dutiful service 
to parents ; kindness to kinsfolk and acquaintance ; filial veneration 
towards spiritual teachers ; respectful obedience to masters ; kindly 
consideration for servants and dependents; frugality-and temperance 
in daily life ; abstinence from evil speaking and slandering; and a 
tender regard for the whole creation. These are the teachings which 
Asoka inculcates in his Edicts. They express the universal religion 
of humanity, and are enforced by the plea that their observance will 
secure happiness in this world and the next.” 


THE ASOKA ALPHABET. 



THE ASOKA ALPHABET. 

The Primary (or Simple) Letters. 



>h 


a * • i 
• 

:v 

L u fc 

5 () 

(> 

0 

e |>ai 

0° 

16 ()au>|* 

+ 

ka 

Q kha 

A® a 

lus ha 

[> 

d 

ca 

<J> c ha 

E i a 

H i ha 

"|-j ha 

c 

ta 

* 

Ot ha 

(J da 

4 dha 

I 9 a 

A 

ta 

Q tha 

j] da 

p dha 

X na 

l 

pa 

b P ha 

□ ba 

l"|J bha 

y ma 


vL 

>ya | ra 

\J la 

A va 



m 

1 sa b ?a 

A; sa 

Jjr ha 

b J a 


Examples of Medial Vowels. 

-p ka ki kT ku ku -J- ke ^ ko 

JO 5 f r3 T'ja f*ni ^mT j lul ^ cha nJbhu-hne •^te^Vdho^i 


kam 


Examples of Conjunct Consonants, Etc. 

/^ sma /(^sta sti .^mha £mhi J 

t kra ^Ttva fjjbhyu j^dba ^ rva ^ 


so 


dve 


jna 


The above illustration gives the forms of the Asoka (or Brahma-lipi) 
syllabary as shown in ancient inscriptions But even “ the most ancient 
inscriptions known exhibit many varieties of script—angular and round cursive 
forms being intermixed sometimes, as at Kalsi, in a single inscription. 
That means that the alphabet already had a long history. Thus it is not 
accurate to say that the modern alphabets are derived directly from the Asoka 
script—rather all the forms new and old are branches of a lost primeval 
i about B.C. Soo) form of Brahma.”—Vincent A. Smith. 




t Alphabet, or Syllabary, of Asoka frc 
Indian Inscriptions, etc., date B.C. 253. 


THE ALPHABET, OR SYLLABARY, OF ASOKA. 



1 


The accompanying illustration shows the primary (or simple) 
forms of the Asoka alphabet, the method of indicating the medial 
vowels, and the manner of forming conjunct consonants. The 
letters are taken from the Asoka inscriptions at Kalsi, Girnar and 
other places, three or four letters which are not found in these older 
inscriptions being filled in from other sources. 

Dr. Isaac Taylor writes in reference to the Asoka alphabet : 
a The elaborate and beautiful alphabet employed in these records is 
unrivalled among the alphabets of the world for its scientific excel¬ 
lence. Bold, simple, grand, complete, the characters are easy to 
remember, facile to read and difficult to mistake, representing with 
absolute precision the graduated niceties of sound which the 
phonetic analysis of Sanskrit grammarians had discovered in 
that marvellous idiom.” Sir Monier Williams is not quite so 
enthusiastic. He writes : a Even the Nagari is by no means 
a perfect alphabetical system. It has no symbols for short a, e 
and o (as in that, let, on), nor for some vowels common in 
German and French, nor for z and f and the French j, and 
it cannot adequately represent the sounds common in Semitic 
and Turanian languages. It has no capital letters. By its making 
short a inherent, in every consonant which is not marked by virama, 
or has another vowel, it is encumbered with by far too great a 
burden of intricate compound letters. Yet the Nagari is the best 
and only standard to be taken as a guide in amplifying the Latin 
graphic system and adapting it to the transliteration of Indian 
languages.”— R.A.S.Jour ., 1890. 

These remarks will show the excellencies and the defects of the 
oldest Indian alphabet. The excellencies are in the simple forms of 
the primary letters. The defects arise from the fact that the Asoka 
system of writing was a syllabary rather than an alphabet proper. 


Each unit of the writing was calculated to represent a syllable. The 
vowels had the form found in the simple letters only when they 


began a word ; when they came after a consonant the vowels were 
represented by short strokes attached to the covering consonant, and 
varying in position according to the nature of the vowel to be 
denoted, and also according as the shape of the consonant allowed 



EVOLUTION OF THE PRESENT VERNACULARS. 

3j/ attachment. Double consonants and conjunct letters wi 
-fdritied by placing one consonant below another. Combinations of 
two consonants and a vowel were formed by writing the second 
consonant under the first and adding the vowel strokes to the first. 
Final m was written as a dot. 

The results of the syllabic method are to be seen in the number 
and complicated nature of the present vernaculars. 


Evolution of the present Vernaculars. 

The present vernacular scripts being derived from the Asoka 
syllabary have inherited the arrangements of that syllabary. But 
they have not retained the original simplicity of form. The simple 
forms of the Asoka letters have become more and more elaborate. 
Additions which were added to Asoka’s letters as ornaments have 
become essential parts of the letters ; lines which were added to 
enable the writer to write straight have come to be headlines to the 
letters ; straight lines have become curves, as being easier to write 
with an iron style on the fragile palm leaf without splitting the leaf; 
the marks for the medial vowels have become more and more 
involved in form and in position, sometimes they have got entirely 
separated from the accompanying consonant, and we have the 
present strange arrangement by which vowels such as e and o, which 
are to be pronounced after a consonant are written before it ; forms 
for final consonants have been added to the primary letters, until we 
find that with numerous alphabets each employing a great number 
of different symbols, there are to-day from ten to twenty thousand 
of the most complicated and elaborate characters on earth (Chinese 
alone excepted) used to represent the less than seventy speech- 
sounds used in the Indian vernaculars. 

In the illustration (see p. t8 ) one example is given of the change s 
which the primary letters of Asoka have undergone in forming the 
present vernaculars. It is difficult to believe, at first, that there can 
be any relation between the simple forms of the original alphabet 
and the elaborate curves of such alphabets as Sinhalese and Burmese* 
but such is the case. [Note that it has been in the effort to find an 
easy script that some forms have arisen.] The number of the Asoka 
primary letters has been increased by additions for the peculiar 
Dravidian sounds. In the case of Hindi, etc., very considerable 


DERIVATIVES OF AN ASOKA LETTER. 




fas have been made to represent in Nagari characters 
*sk>-Arabic sounds and letters. In the matter of vowels the 
number has been increased by signs for short e and short o, and by 
grammatical fictions for vowels, fortunately scarcely or ever used, lor 
ri, long ri, Iri and long lri. The conjunct consonants have been 
enormously increased. Also, in place of the comparatively simple 
method of placing one consonant under another, a whole system of 
combination has arisen, so'that often the conjunct form bears little 
or no resemblance to the primary letters out of which it is formed. 

Tamil has fortunately escaped conjunct consonants by the 
modern method of adding a dot over a consonant to indicate that 
it has no accompanying vowel. Telugu has supplied the aspirated 
consonants from the unaspirated by adding a dash under the 
unaspirated letter. Instead of conjunct consonants, some ver¬ 
naculars write the letters one after another leaving the 
reader to find out from his knowledge of the language whether 


there is an 

i u inherent a” or not. 





Derivatives 

of an 

Asoka 

Letter. 


+ 

f 

J 

t 

* 

I 

f 



m 

1 

m 







* 

Q 




3 

| 

3 

& 

m 

m 

CO 

m 

22i 

V 

T9 

77 

77 



X 

X 

T 

xx 



1 

V 

ft 

Tf 

(TO 


The above illustration shows a few of the derivatives of one of the Asoka letters 
{ka). All the other letters have undergone similar changes. The process is still going 
on. Thus the Census Report states: ‘‘The Arab-Persian character is usually employed 
in writing Lahnda. A corrupt form of Deva-Nagari, seldom legible except to the 



CHANGES IN MEDIAL-VOWEL FORMATION. # 

3 also found. In 1819, Carey published an edition of the New Testament m 
er character, in the dialect of Lahnda spoken round Uch. He called it the 
Uchchi language” (p. 313). 44 Lahnda is generally known as Multini.” So. in 
adapting the Deva-Nagari to Kurku (in 1900), new diacritical marks have been added 
to the Nagari characters, and small types mixed with large to denote semi-consonants. 

Changes in Medial-Vowel Formation. 

l<a S>") ka c&t) ki <&} kT <&>, ku ku kri 

Qcdlke ke QQ^kei Q&O^o £<£b}koQ < £| ) ^kau <J & ,, kam 

This illustration is given to show how the medial vowels, originally denoted by a 
short stroke, have become attachments behind, above, below, before, before and behind 
accompanying consonants. Not only so, but even in the same vernacular there is no 
regular system followed. 

Changes in Conjunct-Consonant Formation. 

^j = ^. s“+ s = g. afrnn-rm). 

q_T oJ - o—j ctf + £&) s + o=d). rn + o + ^= onto. 

nru'flff'Cti'oCdi 

This shows how the formation of conjunct consonants has become more and more 
elaborate until it is as difficult to learn as some systems of shorthand. This process is 
also still going on. Thus Beames: 11 Even compound letters of some intricacy have 
been provided with neat and simple forms ’’ in Bengali. 

The Perso-Arabic Script. 

The alphabets using the Perso-Arabic script may be looked 
upon as more or less foreign to India. Here the processes of 
evolution have been the very opposite of the Asoka. The letters as 
used for Urdu (or Hindustani) and those languages and dialects using 
the Perso-Arabic script have become so degraded from the original 
Semitic source, that a whole apparatus of diacritical marks and 
points have become necessary for anything like distinct reading. 
Without them one must know the language thoroughly to read it. 

In the Sanskritic alphabets and the Arabic-Persian alphabets 
there are, of course, a considerable number of sounds common to 
both kinds of alphabets. The Perso-Arabic letters have been used, 
as.in Urdu, to transliterate Sanskritic letters, and vice versa (as in 




IDS TO BE REPRESENTED AND LETTERS TO BE TRANSPUTER A 
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fkiustani and Hindi). The Sanskrit alphabet has a number of hard 
aspirated letters for sounds not found in Arabic, and the Perso- 
Arabic has a number of sibilants and gutturals not found in Sanskrit:. 

This brings us to the consideration of the possibility of one 
uniform script for the whole of the Indian languages and dialects —a 
script which could be used optionally with any present character, 
which would allow of accurate transliteration, or correct phonetic 
representation, in which the letters would be as few and as simple as 
possible, easy to read, to write and to print. 


The Sounds to be Represented and the Letters 
to be Transliterated. 

It is estimated that some 48 sounds have to be expressed by 
signs in an average Indian or Eastern language. In Sanskrit there 
are 13 vowels, 33 consonants, a nasal sign and a hard breathing, 
provided with letters. Of the vowels, four or more are simply 
the long sounds of short vowels; and of the consonants, ten are 
merely aspirated sounds of unaspirated consonants. Hindustani 
(or Urdu) may be regarded as having the greatest number of sounds 
and letters of any of the Indian languages, as this language has both 
the Sanskritic and Semitic sounds. It has three primitive short 
vowels, and seven long vowels which are merely extensions of the 
three short vowels. All the vowels may be nasalized* but this is 
denoted by a separate-sign. The number of different consonants of 
Indian, Arabic, Persian, and Turkish origin which have been in- 
herited or acquired by Hindustani is no less than 48 ; but of these, 
several of the letters (sibilants) require to be distinguished from 
other letters having the same or nearly the same sounds, chiefly 
because of their etymology, and ten of the consonants are mere 
combinations of a single letter with an u h” to represent the Sanskrit 
aspirated consonants. 

Taking the sounds common to most of the Indian languages 
and adding the sounds peculiar to any, there is a total of about 
64 sounds. These are shown in the following list, which has been 
carefully compiled from various sources, such as the Report of the 
Royal Asiatic Society on Transliteration. 


LIST OF INDIAN AND OTHER EASTERN SOUNDS. 

of Indian and other Eastern Sounds. 
Vowels. —The sounds of a in India, a in:far, i in ill, i in pier, 
u in pull, u in rule, ri in merrily, e in pet, e in fete, at or ei as eye, 
o in not, o in note, an as ou in house (half-tones of a , e , t\ o } u). 
(Sinhalese short and long “ bleating vowels ”). There is need also 
ffor a Nasal vowel-sign. 

Consonants. —The sounds of k in king, kh in inkhorn, g in gun, 
gh in staghorn, ng in sing, ch in chin, chh in coach-house, j in jar, 
jh as dgeh in hedgehog,, ny in banyan, t in art, th in cart-horse, d in 
heard, dh in hard-head, n in earn, t in ten, th in anthill, d in den, 
dh in adhere, n in tin, p in pea, ph in uphill, b in bee, bh in abhor, 
m in lamb, y in yea, r in rice, l in land, v or w in wave, sh in wish, 
sh in harsh, s in sin, h in hand, / in curl, Tamil r ? rr in hurry 
(Scotch r ) 1 Arabic alif a dental s (Arabic th in think), kh as ch in 
loch, a dental ? (Arabic th in other), z in zeal, zh as z in azure, a 
strong (Arabic tsad), a strong z (Arabic dzad), Arabic to-e ) Arabic 
z-oc ) Arabic #/;/, Arabic ghain^ f in deaf, Arabic qaf. 

It appears that altogether there are about 16 vowel sounds and 
48 consonantal sounds ; also that about half the vowel sounds are 
merely the long sounds of short vowels, and that ten of the 
consonantal sounds are simply the aspirate u h” added to ten 
unaspirated sounds. 

Letters for the first 33 consonantal sounds, k in king to h in 
hand, are found in the Sanskritic alphabets ; to these the Dravidian 
alphabets add letters for the next three sounds; letters for the last 
14 sounds, alif to qaf are only found in the Perso-Arabic alphabets. 

The problem before us is to find out how these sounds are to 
be represented, so as to secure one common alphabet for all the 
languages, and an accurate transliteration of all the letters employed 
by each of them. 

The Influence of Buddhism on the Spread 
of Alphabets. 

u The Hindus had a curious repugnance to the art of writing. 
Oral transmission of the Vedic hymns was considered imperative, 
and even so late as the 8th century A.D., as Max Muller has pointed 
out, Kumarila mentions writing only to condemn its use, and can 
only conceive the Veda as existing in the minds of men. It was 







ILITY OF USING ROMAN LETTERS FOR INDIAN LANGUAG 


otherwise with the founders of the Buddhist faith. Bud¬ 
dhism—a missionary religion rather than an ancestral cultus—eagerly 
availed itself of the art of writing for the propagation of its doctrines. 
Hence the primitive monuments of the Indian alphabet are mostly 
due to Buddhist princes, and high among the claims which this creed 
has upon the gratitude of posterity is the part it played in the 
diffusion of alphabetic writing over India, Eastern Asia and the 
Islands of the China Sea.” 

Note also that it has been religious influence which has carried 
the Arabic-Persian letters to India. 


The Possibility of using Roman Letters for 
Indian Languages. 

As to the possibility of using Roman letters for Indian languages 
there can be no manner of doubt. 'Thus Sir Monier Williams writes 
in the preface to his Sanskrit Dictionary :— u Let me crave leave to 
remind the great Indian Pandits that the Romanized character 
employed in these pages (the Sanskrit Dictionary) will be found to 
be neither modern nor European, and may possibly turn out to be 
even more ancient than their sacred Nagari, and even more suited 
to the expression of their sacred Sanskrit.” Then, after pointing 
out that u with unusually numerous vowel symbols, with 35 con¬ 
sonants and an * almost indefinite number of intricate conjunct 
consonants, the number of Nagari types amount to about 500,” 
the Professor continues:—“Now will anyone maintain that, in 
these days of railroads, electric telegraphs, cheap printing and 
the Suez canal, such an overstraining of alphabetical precision 
can be maintained much longer for the expression of any language 
belonging to the same family as our own, and in any country 
forming an integral part of the British Empire ? Indeed, Sanskrit 
ought to be made a potent instrument for uniting England 
more closely with India, and a powerful means for exciting more 
real sympathy and fellow-feeling between English men and their 
Indian fellow-subjects; but on that account it requires every facility 
to be conceded to its acquisition, and every contrivance to be 
adopted for harmonizing it with those kindred European tongues 
whose structure it is, above all, capable of illustrating.” He adds: 



m OF ROMAN LETTERS PLUS DIACRITICALLY-MARKED LETTERS 


tfe no hesitation in asserting that the Roman system expanded by 
the marks and signs now generally agreed upon and still further to be 
improved hereafter, may be adapted to the Aryan languages of India quite 
as completely and appropriately as to the Aryan languages of Europe.” 

With such testimony before us surely no further proof is needed 
as to the possibility of adapting Roman letters to Indian languages. 
If such proof were necessary abundant evidence could be produced. 


The Use of Roman Letters plus Diacritically- 
Marked Roman Letters for Indian Languages. 

During the last century, Europeans resident in India or con¬ 
nected with Indian studies, men of the most eminent standing in 
their respective spheres—high Government officials like Sir Charles 
Trevelyan ; distinguished Oriental scholars like Professor Monier 
Williams; celebrated missionaries like Dr. Duff; together with 
others familiar with Indian peoples, Indian languages and Indian 
needs—were so impressed with the extreme labour and loss sustained 
by India in education, commerce, etc., from the exclusive use of the 
multitudinous native alphabets and characters, that they recom¬ 
mended the use of Roman letters, supplemented by diacritically 
marked Roman letters, for the difficult and elaborate characters 
known only to a fraction of the population of India. 

An account of the use of Roman’letters for an Urdu dictionary, 
by Mr. Thompson, of Delhi, which led ultimately to the printing of 
the Bible, Commentaries, and Christian literature in Roman letters 
for Urdu and to the present use of Roman letters for that language 
is contained in the book, Original Papers descriptive of the History 
of the application of the Roman Letters to the Languages of India , 
by Monier Williams. I believe I am right in saying that the great 
majority of the Christian books are now published in Roman letters, 
and that success has crowned the efforts to use the simple Roman 
forms instead of the Persian. 

Most of the modern dictionaries of Indian languages have 
systems of Roman letter transliteration to save space and expense, 
and so that those who do not know the native characters can use the 
dictionaries. Thus the Sanskrit dictionary of Monier Williams only 
uses the Sanskrit character to mark the roots—all the rest is in 




OF ROMAN LETTERS PLUS DIACRITICAI.LY-MARKED LETTER: 

ojuian letters. The introduction to the Sanskrit dictionary contains" 
a splendid defence of the use of Roman letters. 

Dr. Pope published a Tamil Primer in the “Anglo-Indian” 
(Roman) character. The Roman code of Sir W. W. Hunter has 
been sanctioned by the Government of India for the transliteration 
of Indian proper names, Indian words, etc., in Government Gazettes 
and other official publications. Since 1900 there is available the 
Roman code drawn up by the Royal Asiatic Society and adopted by 
the Oriental Congress at Geneva in 1894. The result is that the use 
of Roman letters for Indian languages is becoming more and more 
customary. In reference to Hindustani or Urdu see page 25. For 
this language there is an excellent scheme of Roman letter trans¬ 
literation in the introduction to The Bride's Mirror , by G. E. Ward. 

It is to be noted that in these schemes the principle followed is 
that of exact transliteration. (Tamil has only one native letter for 
k and g, one for t and d, and one for p and b, but this would not 
prevent the Romanized Tamil from being easily and accurately 
turned back into Tamil characters when it is desired to do so.) It 
is to be noted, also, that there is a general agreement as to the 
nature of the Indian sounds and the affiliation of the letters of the 
different alphabets, and that the schemes of Roman letters differ 
now only in a few particulars. 

The following illustration gives the R. A.S.’s transliteration of the 
Sanskrit and allied alphabets, and of the Arabic alphabet with 
additional letters for Persian, Turkish, Hindi and Pakshtu. 

For Urdu (or Hindustani) ten additional letters representing the 
Sankrit hard aspirates need to be added to the Arabic, etc. 

In the Arabic table, where two transliterations are given, the 
first (reading from the right) is the suggested transliteration, the 
second is “ permissible.” In India, instead of l '_th,’ “ s ’’ ; instead of 
“dh,” “jU’ and instead of “d,” “_z" will be recognized. 

The reader will note the numerous diacritical marks in 
the Sanskrit and Arabic Roman letter transliterations. 

In reference to the marks under j and g In the Arabic table on 
p. 30, any tvpe-founder knows that it is impossible to cast such marks 
on types which, like j and g, extend to the extreme bottom of the 
body of the types. It is also impossible to cast marks over the capital 
letters A, I, U, E & O, which extend to the top of the body of types. 



TRANSLITERATION INTO ROMAN LETTERS. 



{iteration into Roman Letters of the Sanskrit and Allied 
Alphabets by the Royal Asiatic Society. 

Adopted by the Oriental Congress, Geneva (1894). 
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Transliteration of the Arabic Alphabet, with additional Letters in 
Persian, Turkish, Hindi and Pakshtu. 

kh h ^ h z dj j ^ th to to bu ’ I 

Sc/sshs,ji s u* z 3 r J dh d j d «> 

q ^ fci ghgf ‘ £ ??6 ttt ddui 
- <___ 

y c hi vWj n ^ 


m 1 j k 


n 6T k ttr zhz * chc ^ po 

ksh jt n 9 g ^ ts £ r J d S t *s» 

For further details see “ Transliteration Report," Journal 6f the Royal Asiatic Society, October, 1896. 











ORDINARY ROMAN LETTERS INSUFFICIENT. 

e Ordinary Roman Letters insufficient ft 
Indian Languages. 

The addition of Diacritically-marked Roman 

Letters. 

From a careful study of the Roman-letter codes, Indian dic¬ 
tionaries, transliteration notes, etc., it will be seen that for the 
representation of Indian (and Eastern) sounds, and an exact trans¬ 
literation of the vernacular characters, our ordinary Roman letters 
are most inadequate and need to be supplemented bv diacritically- 
marked letters and digraphs. In Indian languages there are 
separate letters for the short and long vowels. There are two classes 
of letter-sounds and letters, the cerebrals and the strongly aspirated 
letters of Sanskrit and the Dravidian languages, not represented by 
English letters. There is a complete set of nasal letters. There are 
three or four special Dravidian sounds and letters foreign to English. 
In the Perso-Arabic alphabet, there are letters for guttural breathings 
and sibilants also foreign to English. 

From these facts it follows that, in adapting the Roman letters 
to meet the demands of the more phonetically represented Indian 
vernaculars, provision needs to be made for the representation of 
about double the letters existing in the Roman alphabet. 

Taking the Royal Asiatic Society’s Transliteration System for 
Sanskrit, Arabic and Hebrew, with the additional letters required 
for the Dravidian sounds, it is found necessary to differentiate by 
diacritical marks the letters or digraphs which are alike in the 
following list. (For convenience the letters are arranged in the 
order of the English alphabet. In Indian languages the vowels are 
taken first, then the guttural consonants, then palatals, etc.) 

List of Roman letters to be differentiated in transliterating 
Indian languages :— a , a } a , ai , au ; b, b } bh ; c ) c } ch / d , d , dh y dh ; 
e, e, ei / f; g, g, gh ; h, h ; z\ i (t) ; j, jh ; k , k, kh ; /, l ; m, m ; 
ii y n y 7 i (n) ; o r o, o ; pyp\ph / q J r \ r ) r > s \ s ) s > A A A A ^ / 
Uy Uy u ; v or w ; y ; z, z ; also as letters 1 ° ’ 

Of course, not all these are required in any one language. On 
an average about 36 letters will be sufficient for any vernacular. 

But for any scheme to be practical it must include all the letters 
required for the Sanskrit and allied alphabets, and for the Arabic 




AN LETTERS SUPPLEMENTED BY PHONOTYPIC LETTERS. If 

additional letters in Persian, Hindi, Pakshtu (including, of 
^ecmfse, all the letters used in Urdu). 

An alphabet of Romanic letters easy to read, facile to write, 
and suitable tor printing is described! and illustrated in the 
following pages. The scheme includes practically all the vernaculars 
and dialects of the Indian Empire. 


Roman Letters Supplemented by the Phonotypic 
Letters used in Pitman’s Phonetic Journal, etc. 

The phonetic analysis of Indian sounds which is found in 
Sanskrit grammars must form the basis of any scheme of Indian 
letters. Sanskrit is as much (or more) to the Indian vernaculars as 
Latin is to English, and the sounds of Sanskrit are found in all the 
vernaculars. But for a complete Indian scheme there must be 
added to the Sanskrit sounds the extra sounds found in the Arabic and 
Persian and a few sounds peculiar to the Dravidian languages. 

It would be possible to represent all the languages by the 
ordinary twenty-six letters of the Roman alphabet, leaving the reader 
to supply the various differences of sound out of his knowledge of 
the language. And there are those who advocate this course. But 
it is not likely that India would accept such an imperfect and 
unscientific method. 


Diacritical Marks or Romanic Letters—Which 
is Best and Most Practical for India ? 

In reference to the need of something more than the ordinary 
letters the following extract from a letter from the India Office in 
reply to an enquiry as to why Roman letters were not used, is quoted; 
u No system of Roman transliteration yet devised has been able to 
dispense with diacritical marks, which offer many difficulties in 
writing and printing, the omission of which is avoided when 
indigenous writing is employed.” 

The ordinary Roman letters must be supplemented, and the 
only question is as to how that can best be done. Various 
suggestions have been made, thus italics have been suggested to 
distinguish letters with sounds different to the ordinary. The only 
two practical methods, however, seem to be either the use of diacritical 
marks or the use of Romanic letters. 



DIACRITICAL M^RKS OR ROMANIC LETTERS. 

^^^DiaGritical marks not only detract from the simplicity ofh 
-forms of the Roman letters, but they oblige the eye to oscillate 
irregularly so as to note the marks over and under letters, thus 
causing fatigue in reading. In writing, they constitute a very 
serious hindrance and have probably had a great deal to do with 
the small success which schemes of Roman letters for Indian 
vernaculars have hitherto met with, except for Roman Urdu. 

To obviate these difficulties, it is suggested that the letters used by 
Sir Isaac Pitman in the Phonetic Journal should be added to the 
ordinary English letters. Also that romanic forms be provided 
for the cerebral consonants by prefixing to the corresponding dental 
letters the first part of the script form used by many for the letter 
and that Romanic forms be added for the special Semitic guttural 
and sibilant letters. 

The illustration on p. 34 gives the forms for the Sanskrit 
Romanised alphabet, to which are appended Romanic forms for the 
other extra letters in the Dravidian and Semitic alphabets. 

In advocating the use of Roman letters with the addition of 
diacritical marks for Indian languages, Sir Monier Williams evidently 
had in view the possibility of further study contributing better results, 
for the Professor of Sanskrit speaks of u the Roman system . . . 

still further to be improved hereafter.” 

In suggesting the addition of the phonotypic letters it may not 
be amiss to remind the reader that these letters embody “the results 
of long experience and deep thoughton the part of scholars 
who stand in the foremost rank of the philologists of Queen Victoria’s 
reign. The modifications suggested have stood the test of the letter- 
artist, the punch-cutter, the type-founder, the printer, the pen-man, 
and the reader ; they are presented in a form not only available for 
printing books but. for every conceivable purpose of commerce. 

The method of modification followed is an historical one. In 
English we have C and G, I and J, U, V and W ; the G, J, V, and 
W being modifications of the C, I, and U. - In the Asoka alphabet 
the long vowel letters are derived from the short ones, the guttural, 
palatal, and cerebral nasals are modifications of the dental nasal— 
indeed the whole alphabet presents thoughtful modifications. Similar 
modifications are found in the Russian alphabet. Every nation in 
taking over letters used by other nations has extended and modified 
them to suit their own needs. # 


tfWtsr^ 
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ROMANIC LETTERS FOR INDIAN LANGUAGES. 

Romanic Letters for Indian Languages 

^Romanic letters consist of the Roman alphabet, the Phonotypic. letters of Sir 
Isaac Pitman and Mi . A. j. Ellis, with Romanic ietiers for the Indian “cerebrals” and 
the “peculiar Semitic gutturals and sibilants.” Pronunciation as italic letters in 
English words. 


1^ ir u/ip 

ef 8v^ ai ^ o > ov* au 






k^kh# g ? gh> g 
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cr ch 
is 








U th,« # d^ dh^ ny 
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p T ph ^ b < bh# m y 
y> r<-* y w 

JV*Sk/'s*» 

icS n^ 

a# j ^ gpfh* x> tz # 

(For capital letters see Pitman's Phonotypic Alphabet, Ellis’s Essentials of Phonetics, etc.) 



*\making learning to read easy for illiterates. 


leaking Learning to Read Easy for Illiterate^ 
by Simple Scientific Methods. 

To make learning to read easy for the illiterates the forms of 
the letters should be as simple as is consistent with distinctness, and 
as few as possible, consistently, of course, with the possibility/' of 
exact and accurate transliteration and of marking significant sound- 
distinctions on which differences of meaning depend. (Minute dis¬ 
tinctions of sounds are left to philologists). 

The number of letters required for books may be considerably 
reduced by abstaining from the use of capitals and using the small 
or lower case letters only. “The main thing is to have as few types 
as possible. This is an additional reason for abolishing the use of 
capitals.*’—Professor Sweet on The Study of Languages. The Indian 
vernacular scripts have no capitals and their use imposes a needless 
burden on the illiterates. To indicate proper names a star may be 
prefixed to the names thus: # india = India (or a thick or larger 
letter of the same form may be used as in Sinhalese). 

In respect of simplicity of form and distinctness the forms of the 
ordinary Roman letters are superior to any Indian script now used 
oven for primary letters. The other Romanic letters have been 
selected so as to be equally simple and in keeping witii the rest. The 
forms for the long vowels are simple modifications of the forms used 
for the short ones. The forms for the extra nasal letters such as ng 
in king, etc., are, like the Asoka letters, slight modifications of n 
and m. The cerebral letters are uniformly distinguished from the 
corresponding dentals by the addition of the tail ot an r reversed 
and prefixed to the letters. The justification of this device is that 
Xhe cerebral letters are pronounced as if a half r preceded them, and 
it is probable that there was an original r (or /) in the words which 
contain these cerebral letters. The hard aspirated consonants are 
uniformly formed by the addition of// to the unaspirated consonants. 
All these things help the illiterates to learn and to remember the 
letters and reading becomes a pleasure. 

One other point is with regard to similarity of letter for simil¬ 
arity of sound. Taking, as is done, the Roman letters as the basis 
this cannot be followed out completely.. But it happens that there 
is a considerable amount of similarity of letter and similarity of 
sound. The long vowels are similar to the short ones in form, the 


WHICH IS THE BEST FOR READING? 
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Ssafe/are similar to one another, the cerebrals are similar to 
"■corresponding dentals, the sibilants are similar to one another, the 
hard aspirates all have an h added, and even p and b have some 
similarity. This amount of similarity of form and similarity of sound 
is far greater than anything in any native script and is a help to- 
the illiterate in learning to read and in remembering his letters. The 
similarity is obtained without any sacrifice of the facility in writing. 


Which is the Best for Reading—Diacritical Marks 
or Romanic Letters ? 

The objects aimed at are to make reading and writing as easy as 
possible for the 277,000,000 illiterates in the first place, and in the 
second to have a scholarly and scientific code. In regard to those 
who know no letters at all there can be no doubt that Romanic 
letters are best. Those who know the ordinary Roman letters and 
can speak an Indian vernacular will be able to read that vernacular 
in Romanic letters after five minutes study of the scheme. Even 
were it not so, 4v the few must yield to the many ; millions must not 
be kept in ignorance in order that hundreds may indulge in the 
pleasure of keeping to their accustomed letter-forms.” It is surely 
better to have simple forms of letters for each vowel and consonant 
than to have a dot over a letter for one consonant, a dot under it for 
another and so on. 

In reference to improvements of the Roman letters, Dr. Isaac 
Taylor writes : 44 It cannot be denied that such an alphabet as the 
Phonotype, proposed by Mr. Pitman, has some theoretical 
advantages over our present alphabet .”—The Alphabet^ ol. 2,p. 185. 


The Question of Strain on the Eyesight. 

The first point to be noticed is that whereas diacritically marked 
letters consist of two separate parts, (the letter and the diacritical 
mark), the modified Romanic letters are each one whole letter. The 
dots and other diacritical marks must be made small—are so in fact. 
Now 44 a line can be seen better than a point of the same diameter ” 
the smallest angle for a round body is 20 7 ; a thread-like object is 
discernible under an angle of 3".—Bain, Senses and Intellect , p. 220, 
So that an addition to or modification of a letter is far more easily 




THE QUESTION OF THE PRACTISED READER. | 

en forming part of a letter than when separated froirA? 
.nd other diacritics which must be small tend to indistinct¬ 
ness.”—Sweet, Study of Language. Letters like the Romanic 
which consist of one whole letter, simple in form, are far more distinct 
and therefore more easily read than letters made up of a letter plus a 
diacritical mark. This is specially the case in the smaller sizes of type. 

The second point is with reference to “ the line of sight.” The 
investigations which have been carried out by Dr. Javal and others 
in France in the interests of school children show that in reading 
Roman letters the eye follows in the main a line a little above the 
middle of the letters. When diacritical marks are used they are 
placed, some over letters, some under letters, some over and under 
letters. The consequence is that in reading, the eye is constantly 
being strained to notice the diacritics above and below the line. 
Besides this, in close, or careless printing, or faulty types, the reader is 
sometimes in doubt whether the diacritic is to be read below the letter 
of the line he is reading or above the letter of the line below the one 
he is reading, so that it is like trying to read three lines of print at 
once. Where it is only a question of one or two letters diacritical 
marks may be put up with, but when there are a number of such 
letters the strain on the eyes is a serious matter. And of course the 
illiterate will be more bothered by this than an accomplished reader. 

The Question of the Practised Reader. 

An experiment made by a friend of Dr. Javal’sgave the number 
of words read mentally in French as 55 ° a utinute. According to 
Ed. B. Huey (American Jour, of Psychology) a good reader reads men¬ 
tally 700 words a minute and 360 aloud. The ordinary reading aloud of 
English may be taken as from 100 to 200 words a minute. In such 
reading the reader does not read each single letter but he really reads 
whole words at a time. Now looking at whole words as at a picture, 
the differentiation of each particular letter, upon which the effect of 
the picture depends, could be more easily arrived at by variation of 
the structure of the letters themselves than by any marks added to 
them. u Prolonged experiments in France about 1882 showed that 
reading was done with less fatigue according as, (1) the letters are 
rounder, (2) the letters are more equal in thickness, (3) the up 
strokes are shorter, (4) each letter is unlike the others, (3) the long 
letters are well proportioned to their own body.” (Chathbcr s Cyc.) 




ROMANIC SCRIPT FOR INDIAN LANGUAGES. 
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Romanic Script for Indian Languages. 

Any vernacular or dialect in the Indian Empire may be readily 
written in Romanic script. “Cerebrals” are uniformly distinguished 
from the corresponding dentals by the initial twirl. 

a *'a > 7 > f j u* f/i T 
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<For the Script capital letters see the “Phonotypic Alphabet," Ellis's “ Essentials of Phonetics," etc.) 


THE QUESTION OF WRITING. 

The Question of Writing. 

The first requisite of a good alphabet is that it should be 
capable of being written and read with ease, and written with 
moderate quickness. Ease and quickness of writing requires that 
the letters should be easily joined together.’’ (Sweet). 

If diacritical marks are used, then the writer will have to follow 
one or other troublesome method. He may, in order to complete 
each letter as it comes, take the pen from the paper and put in the 
required dot, dash, accent or mark over or under the letter, or in 
some cases over and under, and then go to the next letter. (In Sin¬ 
halese he would need to stop on an average at every seventh letter). 
Or he may write out a word and then go back to put in the marks 
(In Malayalam, where many words are long, he would often have to 
go back half a line or so). Or he may elect to write out the whole 
without putting in the diacritical marks, and then go over what he 
has written to do so. Any of these methods entails so much trouble 
that the writing will require at least twice as long to put in the 
marks as to write the Romanic Script letters. 

The addition of the Romanic script forms to ordinary English 
script would great ly relieve the difficulty of writing Indian vernaculars 
with Romanic script letters, as it would enable one to write the 
great majority of words without any of the the interruptions 
incidental to numerous diacritical points. Each letter is written- 
complete as it comes, and joins easily on to the next. The only 
exceptions are the dot over i and j and the crossing of t’s as in 
English. Even if these were left out no ambiguity would arise. 

41 La simplification de l’orthographe aura pour effet d’accelerer un 
peu l’ecriture des generations futures, a condition qu’on ne commette 
pas l’erreur d’augmenter le nonibre des accents, ce qui, on l’a vu r 
ralentirait et gaterait l’ecriture, car les levees de plume sont f&cheuses 
& tous 6gards et on perd plus de temps qu’on n’ei>gagne a ecrire, avec 
Monsieur Malvezin, (cele) au lieu de(celle), etc. L usage des accents 
est un des grands obstacles a la diffusion de 1' Esperanto — E. Javal. 

The Romanic script letters have been thoroughly tested in 
practice. Long experience and many experiments have selected the 
most legible and easily written fornis and a script alphabet of the 
most practical character has been formed. 

A specimen of Romanic writing is given here as an example: 




DIACRITICS OR ROMANIC LETTERS. 





l&jyfmtte wnmo u jiama, 

AAxiruiAbQ/n* aaj- e^tu nva/niurifwri Muyrnt TUJM'Ttayri wLvn/)y.o 

'OfijveA OAKt/rb ; sriZw ? e/nq*, wtuvafuiA, kwHt 

vehfi&ri' ^dAoIanv jwrti cwruv tcwvjv uMU vtiariauv. ju/tim& 
<MMvn h^^tiAyrraZib■ np/n,i&ru< xjy^umv } vnyer Ao£ajw/j^k(lit 
jurlicctu od/uAanv vatvyeiArtb pArrdcuv aivpc wIoahiwv mutal- 
aaayv Mmn/ oZit AuMis a^Jifui/m^ cwaiMhi emf& deAiy^tto ; 
•deAi eyiyQ, wnhJicMAus wdaw rruitat TwruJikii' vecc-wi- 
A&u/n/nU ' ; ft^LawAkcb tiwruxtuv tuvUhfuv 'Oma/ndififuXs , e/rvmi 
jiafn^ivjTv, *djLi\Mvnv& mwnMu ; rruj / dJuL, y raCr^vvil 
dml 'yuavtlUu csehMsafifudunv, judvnc ertHiAAi -xvua, <3w t " 
Atuopv 4/mtUr ji^Kvrj^v . ^rnji&xituvn' aJuA, 

ta/nm\h!ui; tonne ^uA&cjij^ikusnmMAHJsri' Ijvroko^nmvofiAwsrvnu. 


Diacritics or Romanic Letters. 

The Question of the Printer and of Types. 

Whether diacritically marked types or romanic types are 
-employed for the romanised Indian languages the ordinary printer 
of English will need to supplement his fount of types'. “For the 
practical purposes of printing we might as well have new characters 
at once, as numerous and constantly-occurring superimposed signs 
necessary for the intelligibility of an orthography, which signs would 
not be found on many kinds of type, nor would they be applicable 
even on ordinary Roman capitals in the close print of newspapers or 
ordinary sorts.” It may be taken that even for English fewer and 
fewer English types will be sent out from England as typecasting 
machines are everywhere being fitted in India. So far as the 
the cutting of the punches from which matrices are made is con¬ 
cerned the new Romanic letters will be easier to cut than diacritically 
marked letters. Indian punch cutters will have no difficulty with 
any of the Romanic types. In England and other countries the 
modified Romanic letters gathered from Sir Isaac Pitman’s phenotypes 
are becoming more and more available. These types are being used 
in books printed at the Oxford and Cambridge University Presses, 
at Trubner’s arid other firms. In the matter of composing the 







PRACTICAL PRINTING.—THE MONOTYPE AND LINOTYPE. 


_itage will be with the Romanic types for they are easier to reSd 
than diacritical marks, whether in print or reversed as on all printing 
types, and therefore easier to compose. In the matter of space 
the Romanic types will allow of the lines being placed closer together 
than the diacritics so that where space is a consideration the romanic 
have the advantage. 


Practical Printing.—The Monotype and Linotype. 

One of the latest inventions for the production of types for 
printing is the “ Monotype.” The invention consists of two parts— 
the “ Keyboard ” (a kind of typewriter with keys arranged to 
correspond with the “ Standard Keyboard ” of typewriters) by which 
the operator produces rolls of perforated paper ;' and the “ Caster ” 
(a machine type-caster) on which the rolls of paper are placed and 
which automatically casts the types, composes them in proper order, 
arranges them in lines, paragraphs, and pages, and makes everything 
ready’for printing off the copies required. (Corrections can be made,, 
if necessary, before printing, just as with ordinary types). The “Key¬ 
board ” (see illustration, p. 42) is a small machine similar to a 
typewriter except that instead of producing inked letters it makes 
holes in a roll of paper. 7 'here may be as many of these “Keyboards” 
at work as you please in different parts of the country. It 
would be quite easy to have them at work with Romanic letters in 
different parts of India dealing with different languages, and from 
the paper rolls the Monotype “ Caster ” at some selected central 
Printing Office would cast the pages of type, from which the 
required copies could be printed off. (Before printing off proofs could 
be sent to the author for approval or any necessary corrections),. 

The “ Monotype ” has already penetrated into India. There 
are eight casters and twelve keyboards at work in Simla, thirteen 
keyboards and twelve casters in Calcutta, eight keyboards and ten 
casters in Colombo, all belonging to Government, besides machines 
of private ownership and, as readers will be glad to learn, a 
“ Monotype ” belonging to the Baptist Missionary Society. 

The excessive number of types in the native scripts could not be 
produced by these machines, but English or Romanic letters cou Id easily 
be cast by the machine. The same remark applies to the Linotype. 


Ml NtSTff 



ILLUSTRATION OF COMPOSING MACHINE. 





Illustration of Monotype Keyboard. 

By permission of the Lanston Monotype Corporation , Ltd 
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iacritical Marks and Indian English Reading 

Books. 


One objection to the use of diacritical marks as in the Royal 
Asiatic Society’s code, is that the marks which are used by the 
Royal Asiatic Society to denote the long vowels as a in far, e in fete r 
i in machine, o in note, and u in' rule, are in the Madras English 
Readers, published for the Government of Madras, used for the 
sounds of a in able, e in me, i in mine, o in note, and u in cure. One 
has the Continental values, the other the ordinary English, and 
generally the diacritical marks are used one way for English and 
quite another for transliteration of the vernacular. This is confusing 
even to the intelligent English student, but will be very trouble¬ 
some to beginners in English. As it is not at all likely that English 
will be altered, it will be far better to have the Romanic letters which 
have the same sound value wherever they are used. 

“The English language contains all f he Tamil sounds.”— Tamil 
Gramfnar , by John Lazarus, p. 4. If then Romanic letters are 
used it becomes possible to have the same sounds represented by the 
same Romanic letters in a phonetical representation of English and 
in the vernaculars. 

The Non-use of Capital Letters. 

In English we use what are practically two alphabets—an alphabet 
of capitals and one of small letters. The forms of the two alphabets- 
differ considerably and add to the labour of the illiterate who has to 
learn to read and to write them. The question therefore arises—are 
the capital letters necessary for the illiterates ? If not necessary is it 
advisable to use them ? The one great use of capital letters is in 
proper names. Other words an illiterate may be expected to know, 
or to learn, as forming part of his language, but proper names may 
be anything. As a rule we do not translate proper names—we say 
u Christ " and not the “ Anointed.” So capital letters are used to 
commence proper names. A very simple device, however, will 
obviate all difficulty. (We could use the Egyptian device and put 
them ill a 11 cartouche ”). It is suggested that if a star is used as a 
prefix to all proper names there is no need of capitals, thus *john=: 
John. (There is an easy script form for the star). 


ADVANTAGE OF THE USE OF THE HYPHEN. 
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mac Taylor writes u We use three different alphabets : capita 
for superscriptions and initials; cursive characters for correspondence ; 
and the ordinary book alphabet. Familiarity prevents us from 
noticing the wide diversity of such forms as A. a. a. or B. b. ^f, which 
.are fossils, so to speak, derive^ from different formations, namely 
from the lapidary type of the Augustan age, from the French book 
hand of the nth century, and the cursive of the 15th.” ( Alphabet , 
vol 2, p 147). 

There is some reason in having slightly different forms in read¬ 
ing and writing—the book hand is easy to read, the business hand 
rfacile to write—but the capitals may be left out, especially as in 
Indian languages there are no capitals. 

Professor Sweet urges that u A great improvement would be to 
.do away with capitals altogether; they add greatly to the difficulty 
of learning the alphabet, have a disfiguring and incongruous effect 
among the lower case letters, and serve no useful purpose whatever. 
Proper names are always recognised in speech by their context, and 
<do not require to be marked in writing either, whose exclusive 
function is to give a faithful. representation of the sounds of a 
language. Whenever general distinctions are required they can be 
indicated by a larger or smaller fount, or by thick (Clarendon) or 
» .thin type” (Handbook of Phonetics , p. 175). 


The Advantage of the Use of the Hyphen in 
Dividing Long Indian Words. 

The advantage of the use of the hyphen in separating long 
.compound words in Indian languages is very great. A French 
doctor, M Lamare, has made an important contribution to science 
by investigating the movements in the eyes in reading. He has 
shown that the horizontal movement of the eyes during the action 
of reading is not a continuous even motion, but a series of small jerks 
(Fr. u saccades ”) of half an inch or so at a time. This means about 
seven to twelve letters of ordinary print at a time. Now many of 
the Indian languages are agglutinative and there are many long 
compound words. Formerly an Indian book was one long string of 
letters without any spaces for words or sentences. There was 
nothing to show where one word began or ended. In recently 
printed books, something has been done to leave spaces between 
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ggpj^ But owing to the syllabic method of the Indian symbol! 
icgeherally not possible to divide a long compound word into the 
different parts. Prof. Monier Williams gives a word taken at hap¬ 
hazard from Sanskrit, to show the necessity of the hyphen. It is:— 
u vaida-manu-adi-prana-smri-titvat, ,, and another is “karma-phala- 
ruba-sarira-dhari-jiva-nirmitat-vabhava-matren.” In the Sanskrit 
these two words have nothing to show how they are made up. 

In Malayalam one gets such words as viswasikkentunnatinnayittu 
{meaning “ for the sake of believing ”), which in Roman letters may 
be given as viswasikk'-entunn'-atinn^-ay-ittu. 

It is not possible in the native characters to break up the word; 
it is easy to do so with Roman and Romanic letters. The gain to 
the illiterate is immense. Instead of being confronted with one 
long word he is given half-a-dozen small ones joined by hyphens. 
In this way not only is the eye relieved from the strain of attempting 
to take in a long compound word, but the reader is immensely 
helped in understanding the words. 

The unpractised Indian reader coming across long words in the 
native characters has simply to go on till he comes across a word he 
knows and then go back and see what he can make of the compound. 
With Romanic letters each part of a compound word stands out 
clear and distinct. 

u To the unpractised eye, however familiar with the individual 
characters, an ancient inscription is but a confused and indistinct 
.succession of letters, and no little experience is required to enable 
11s readily to group these letters into syllables, the syllables into 
words, and to combine the words into separate clauses and sentences.” 
The following sentence will show the difficulty of reading an un¬ 
broken succession of words :— 

itwillposethebestclerktoreadyeatospellthatdeedwhereinsentences- 
clauseswordsandlettersarewithoutpointsorstopsallcontinuedtogether. 
This would be trying enough in English, but the trial in Indian 
characters is far worse. 

The Use of the Apostrophe and Reversed 
Apostrophe in Long Indian Words. 

The “euphonic combination of letters” known as u sandhi Vx 
plays a prominent part in Indian graphic systems. In the English 
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*uage there are assimilations of sounds which take place 11* 
pronunciation but are not recognised in writing ; thus, cupboard is 
pronounced as if written cub-board. In Indian vernaculars such 
assimilations of sound are recognised in writing, not only in the 
process of forming words by the junction of roots and terminations 
or affixes and in compound words, but also in the junction off 
completely formed words in sentences. Thus, if one word ends in 
short a and the next word begins with short a the two short a’s are 
blended into one long a and written so. If one word ends in short 
or long a and the next begins with short or long i then the a of the- 
one word and the i of the other blend into e and are written so. 
Similarly a ending one word and u beginning the next blend into o 
and are written so. If an e or an o ends a word and an a begins the 
next the a is cut off'. In the native scripts the words with u sandhi ,r 
are combined into one long compound as the syllabic characters 
used do not allow of the words being written separately. The reader 
is left to find out where one word ends and the other begins. This- 
constitutes a serious difficulty to the illiterates in learning to read 
and afterwards in reading. This is especially the case with un¬ 
familiar words. Thus, unfortunately, in the native scripts ignorant 
illiterates are hindered just where they require the most help. 

With Romanic letters the difficulties of u Sandhi ” are 
simplified by the use of the apostrophe and the reversed apostrophe. 
The apostrophe (with or without the hyphen) is used to show the 
elision of a vowel ending one word blending with the vowel beginning 
the next word. The reversed apostrophe (with or without the 
hyphen) is used to show that the vowel ending one word is modi¬ 
fied by the elision of the vowel beginning the next word. Both 
these cases occur in Indian languages. (For examples of the first see 
last paragraph on page 57 ; for the second see Monier Williams? 
Sanskrit Grammar , p. 271. 

The use of the hyphen and the apostrophe (both impossible in 
native scripts) are a great help to the illiterates in learning to read^ 
to the unpractised reader they are a valuable help in reading, and to 
the most practised reader they form a great relief to the eye. 

There are other difficulties in the native graphic systems which 
can be simplified by the use of the hyphen, etc. Thus in 
Tamil the habit of writing without spaces has led to a curious- 
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5 d of printing. It is a rule in Tamil that the letter k and other 
letters have a hard sound when at the beginning of a word or when 
doubled, and a soft one when between two vowels. Thus u anta v is 
il that” and u kappal ” means u ship/’ but in native printing the 
words are written “ antakkappal.” Recently a space has been left 
and we get u antak kappal.” So with other letters. This is a 
nuisance to the beginner, and of no use to anyone. In Romanic 
letters, the reading would be anta kappal, or anta-kappal. 

There are other difficulties, such as the insertion of a v or a y 
between a word ending a vowel and another beginning with one 
which are obivated by the use of the hyphen : thus, in Malayalam 
the long word erutiyirikkunnu is divided in Romanic letters into 
eruti irifckunnu, or eruti-irikkunnu, thus at the same time saving 
the insertion of a useless letter and making the reading easier* 


The International Phonetic Association and 
Romanic Letters. 

The International Phonetic Association was founded in 1886 by 
a small group of French teachers, who found phonetic transcription 
a useful instrument for imparting a good pronunciation of English 
to their pupils, and who wished to popularize a method they had 
found so useful. Very soon the aim of the Association became more 
general and comprehensive, and its members included not only 
teachers of various languages in different countries, who were in 
favour of a radical reform of language teaching on the lines laid down 
by the latest results of scientific research and educational experience, 
but also linguists and students interested in these matters. In 1888, 
the Association drew up an International Phonetic Alphabet which 
with a few slight alterations has ever since been used. There are at 
present over three hundred books in which it is more or less used. 

Many of the letters advocated by Sir Isaac Pitman and Mr.EHis find 
a place in this International Alphabet. The alphabet does not lay 
•claim to be complete or perfect. Improvements are suggested and 
discussed in the “Maitre Phonetique ’’ of the Society. Meanwhile, the 
alphabet is coming more and more into use in books published in 
France, Germany, America, and in England by the Oxford and 
•Cambridge University presses. I find among the list of members of 
the Association many School Inspectors and Teachers in Indian 
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rhqofts, so that it seems clear that some at least of the educator^ 


ftfdia are becoming accustomed to Roman and Romanic letters as 
representing the sounds of various languages. 


See also the Romanic letters used by Dr. Murray in the New 
English Dictionary to show the pronunciation of English and 


foreign words. 

The Increasing Use of Roman Letters. 

That the Roman letters are destined to become the letters of 
the world seems clear. Every year sees more languages reduced 
to writing and where there are no other letters the Roman are used. 
Even artificial languages like Esperanto use Roman letters. In 
China Roman letters are becoming more used. In Japan, there is 
a ‘‘Society for the Romanization of Japanese,” of which Count 
Ilayashi is the president. “ The Japanese have provided themselves 
with one of the best syllabaries which has ever been invented . . . 
Now, however, that Japan has been brought into contact with 
Western civilization, the convenience and simplicity of the Roman 
alphabet is being gradually recognized and a movement is on foot to 
substitute it for the native syllabary" (Isaac Taylor, The Alphabet y 
vol. i, p, 37.) “In Annam, a modification of the Roman alphabet is 
used by French missionaries to replace the local Annamese 
syllabary." (The Alphabet , p. 37). 

The Spectator of May 28th, 1910, in reviewing the book “China 
and Christianity," says : “ Chinese writing is an appalling handicap 
to all education. . . . Some missionaries, we believe, have introduced 
the Roman characters in Chinese with marked success." 

Isaac Taylor, the great authority on alphabets, writes : “ The 

tendency has been, and is, towards the establishment of a single 
stable and uniform alphabet among all civilized nations. What 
this alphabet will be there can be little doubt. In England, France, 
Spain, Italy, America, and Australia all other alphabets have been 
replaced by the nth century minuscule, which, as a book-hand has 
never been surpassed, and which, in spite of a few imperfections, 
theoretical rather than practical, is likely to remain the alphabet of 
the future and to extend its sway among those nations which have 
not yet adopted it. The Roman alphabet is constantly extending 
its range ; books in Asiatic languages are now not infrequently 
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in Roman type, it is increasingly used for the barbar 
guages of Africa, it may possibly be adopted in Japan. The Ger¬ 
mans are year by year replacing their black letter by the superior 
Roman forms, and their adoption in Russia is probably only a 
question of time.” ( The Alphabet , vol. 2, p. 186.) The same 
tendency is seen in the following extract from the Popular Report 
of the Bible Society : “ A German Bible has been issued for the first 
time in the Latin character.** {Book of God's Kingdom , p. 80.) 

Similar testimony is given by Professor Sweet : u Fortunately 
there is a growing tendency to substitute the Roman for the national 
alphabet in many languages. Holland, Sweden, England and many 
other countries have given up the black letter and others are 
following in their steps. The practice of transliterating into the 
Roman alphabet has extended to the Slavonic languages. Trans¬ 
literation into the Roman letters is now the rule in quoting from a 
variety of dead languages as in comparative grammars.” (Sweet’s 
Practical Study of Languages, p. 30.). Everything seems to point 
to the desirability of using the Roman letters for Indian languages also. 


First English Book printed in Roman Letters. 

“The first book printed in England with the Roman letter was 
the Treatise by Henry VIII, on account of which Leo X. bestowed 
on His Majesty the Title of “ Defender of the Faith,” still retained 
by English Sovereigns on their coins. It was probably in deference to 
the Italian taste that Roman types were obtained for a book intended 
as a compliment to the Pope. We may be thankful for this 
fortunate incident.” (. History of Alphabet.) 


Difficulties and Objections. 

It may be urged that only the native characters can properly 
express the native sounds. The reply to this is simple. No 
•characters in the world express sounds. Letters only represent 
sounds. The only letters ever designed to show by their shape 
the nature of the sounds are those given by Melville Bell in 
his “ Universal Visible Speech Alphabet.” Bell’s letters show by 
their shape how they are to be sounded. (The scheme marks 
•one of the greatest advances in the science of phonetics). But the 
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sltgp^s of Indian letters have no relation whatever to their sounds./ 
The only approach to such a thing is the fact that in Asoka’s 
alphabet some letters are evidently formed by a modification of 
others and thus there is some similarity of letter and similarity of 
sound. The Romanic letters have this similarity in a greater degree- 
than any Indian vernacular. To one who knows the sounds any 
letters may serve to represent any sounds. For the minute differ¬ 
ences which come into all languages nothing but some such scheme 
as Bell’s would suffice. For all practical purposes, Roman letters with 
diacritics or Romanic letters will represent adequately all Indian, 
sounds. Upon this subject a writer in the Royal Asiatic Journal 
condemns severely “ the writer who having acquired by years of 
laborious practice the faculty of deciphering through his knowledge 
of word-forms the sketchy hieroglyphics representing the Arabic 
letters, resists any attempt to provide the learner with an easier path 
to knowledge than that so painfully pursued by himself.” (R.A.S.. 
Jour., p. 931). 

Another objection may be that it would be best to leave the 
native vernaculars to die out and let everybody in India learn English. 

It is astonishing to find amongst the advocates of such a course- 
an ex-Bishop of Calcutta. On the other hand Bishop Caldwell who¬ 
le new the languages of South India and the people, writes u Neither 
the English, nor any other foreign tongue, has the slightest chance 
of becoming the vernacular speech of any portion of the inhabitants 
of Southern India ” (Dravidian Grammar p. 2). He adds u I do not 
think that English can ever become the language of any class of the 
Hindus, nor even that it is likely to be used to any considerable 
extent as a lingua franca beyond the circle of government employees.” 
Education has moved a long way since Bishop Caldwell wrote the 
above. But the number of the natives “ literate in English ” still re ¬ 
mains a small fraction of the people. According to the Census there 
were in all India, including all Europeans and Eurasians 1,021,319- 
males and 103,912 females “literate in English.” Of the total 
population 69 males and 7 females in every 10,000 of each sex, were 
literate in English. The great majority of the natives u literate 
in English ”are Parsis and Christians. Of the Hindus only 64 males 
and one female in every 10,000 of each sex reads English. Of the 
Buddhists 24 males and one female, of the Musalmen 32 males and no- 
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_ js, and of the Animist classes only two males and no females^ 
returned in 10,000 as knowing English. English cannot be expected 
to become the language of India,but the optional use of Roman or 
Romanic letters will do a great deal to encourage the spread of 
English. From an imperial point of view all possible help should 
be given to the optional use of Roman letters. 

One difficulty which calls for serious consideration is that 
Government sanction will be required for the use of Roman letters in 
schools, etc. The first point in regard to this is that only the 
optional use of Roman letters is sought. All that Government 
need sanction is the optional use of Roman letters in Schools, and 
in petitions, etc., to the Courts. Anyone knowing the oidinaiy 
Roman alphabet and a vernacular could read that vernacular in 
Romanic letters after five minutes or less study of the scheme. F01 
the rest, it would encourage the spread of English if in course of time 
every candidate for Government employ were required to pass an 
examination in reading and writing the Roman characters. The 
natives would everywhere adapt themselves to this arrangement not 
only without reluctance but with alacrity and pleasure, and the use of 
the Roman letters in schools and colleges would soon become 
general.—(Dr. Duff's remarks). As the Government is already using 
Roman letters in the transliteration of Indian names and Indian 
words in the Gazettes, etc., it would only be reasonable to allow the 
use of such letters in schools and in petitions to the Courts. 

Perhaps the objection which is most urged when Roman letters 
are advocated is that all the present literature would need to be re- 
printed. In reference to Christian literature it may be that, as has 
been the case in Romanised Urdu, those interested in the spread of 
Christian literature will not suffer those who can lead to be lacking 
suitable literature. The work of transliterating into Roman letters 
any of the vernacular books is simple and easy. 1 he cost of printing 
is far less with the Roman types than with the numerous 
vernacular types, and as readers increase, the call for literature will 
make it possible for presses to pay their own expenses by the sale of 
books. 

In reference to Hindu literature it is difficult to estimate its 
value. One writer asserts that u the vernacular literature of India 
is still a literature of the future.” Its value will depend greatly on 
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If&^particular language selected. In reference to Tamil, Bishop* 
Caldwell writes, “ For the last hundred and fifty years the Dravidian 
mind appears to have sunk into a state of lethargy.” 

If the Hindus really wish not only the people of India but the 
whole world to know the extent of the merits of their works of 
literature, science and religion, let them publish the books in the 
simple Roman letters so that all who desire may easily study them 
without being deterred by the formidable appearance of the numer¬ 
ous and complicated characters. The Pali Text Society has 
already adopted this course and published its transliterations 
in Roman letters. The references of Sanskrit are generally 
given in Roman letters. The dictionaries give the words 
in Roman letters. The Sacred Books of the East makes its 
references in Roman letters. Everything then is ready for the 
publication of worthy Hindu literature in Roman letters and such 
literature would pay its own expenses. Unworthy or undesired 
literature may remain in its present concealment. In reference to 
books on modern science in the vernaculars, let. anyone think of 
the great advantage of being able to use maps printed in Roman 
letters, book illustrations by the thousands which use Roman letters 
to denote different parts, as in the figures of Euclid, and the use of 
modern scientific words from the Latin and the Greek in Roman letters, 
and who will not desire that education should have such a great help 

Another objection may be that with an increased number of 
schools ail will soon be literate. The hopelessness of this ideal may 
be gathered from the following extract from a Census Progress 
Report. 41 The rate of increase in the education of boys in elemen¬ 
tary schools, whether for the last 25 years or the last five, is very 
slow when compared with the distance that has to be travelled befoie 
primary education can be universally diffused. If the number of boys- 
of a school-going age could be increased even at the rate of increase that 
has taken place the last five years, and there were no increase of 
population, several generations would lapse before all the boys of 
a school-going age were at school.” In Madras Presidency only 24 
per cent, of the boys of a school-going age are at school. In the 
Central Provinces only 18 per cent. In the Punjab only 8*6 per 
cent. (p. 98). If this is the case with the boys, what must the case 
be with the girls ? 
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id it must be remembered also that in the elementary schobfs 
ie two or three years during which most of the boys may attend 
will be devoted to learning to read and write. If the boy could learn 
to read in a week, as he may well do with Romanic letters, the rest 
of the time could be given to further education. One writer has 
remarked “ As the multiplicity of different characters creates numer¬ 
ous difficulties in the way of studying the native languages, the 
mines of learning which those are said to possess remain unexplored 
from age to age. Consequently the treasures of knowledge con¬ 
tained in them continue hidden and concealed, not only from 
Europeans, but from natives themselves.” 

With reference to Indian vernacular literature Dr. Grierson 
remarks : a Light comes from the East, but many years must yet be 
passed in unremitting quest of knowledge before we can inevitably 
distinguish it from that false dawn of which it is but a promise and 
not the reality. Hitherto scholars have busied themselves with the 
tongues and thoughts of ancient India, and have too often presented 
them as illustrating the India of the present day. But the true 
India will never be known till the light of the West has been thrown 
on the hopes, the fears, the beliefs, of the two hundred and ninety-four 
millions who have been counted in the present census. For this an 
accurate knowledge of the vernaculars is necessary, a knowledge not 
only of the colloquial languages, but also, when they exist, of the 
literature too commonly described as worthless, but which one who 
has studied them and loved them can confidently affirm to be no mean 
possession of no mean mind.” (Dr. Grierson in Census Report , p. 342) 

If this ideal is to be realised some scheme of simple letters must 
be santioned for use. Any ordinary educated man could give a list 
of the Sanskrit sounds, but no man on earth could read these fifty- 
three sounds in all the vernacular characters by which they are 
represented. Some of the grammars of the languages are easy, 
others more difficult. “The grammar of the inner family of 
languages (Western Hindi, Rajasthani, Gujarati. Panjabi) can be 
written on a few leaves ; to acquire an acquaintance with the outer 
(Kashmiri, Lahnda, Singhi, Mahrathi, Oriya, Bihari, Bengali, 
Assamese;, page after page of more or less complicated declensions 
and conjugations must be mastered ” (Census Report , p. 300). This 
being so, surely every facility which simple letters can give ought to 
he conceded to their study. 
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Method of teaching the Romanic letters. 

The average number of Romanic letters required for the accurate 
transliteration of a vernacular character (or the phonetic represent¬ 
ation of the sounds of an Indian language) is thirty-seven. A 
specimen in large types of the Romanic letters required for Sinhalese 
is here given (see p. 40). The native types are, at least, 500. 

To learn these thirty-seven simple forms ought not to be a 
•difficult task, especially as the learner is helped by certain similarities 
of sound and symbols, etc. (see p. 35). But even in learning the 
letters, the path of the illiterate may be made an easy one This has 
been done in the “ Introductory lessons to the Romanic Malayalam 
alphabet,” (also in the Sinhalese). The method is applicable to any 
vernacular or dialect, but necessarily the words chosen cannot be the 
same in all the languages, as different languages have different ways 
of spelling even cognate words. 

The method consists in taking only three or four letters of the 
alphabet at a time and with these showing the pupil how syllables, 
words, phrases and sentences are represented by the letters. In 
choosing the letters regard is had to what may be called the natural 
order in which speech-sounds occur. Of the vowels the sounds of a 
in Asia and long a in far seem somehow easier than the other vowels. 
Of the Consonants the labial sounds of/ in pea, b in bee, and tn in 
man seem easier than say the gutterals. (It so happens that words 
similar to mama and papa occur in most languages). Advantage is 
taken of these facts to make learning to read an easy and pleasant task. 
Thus in the introductory lessons to Romanic letters in Malayalam the 
first lesson consists of the four letters for short and long a , and u. 
The pupil is shown that a and m make the syllable am, and that m and 
a make ma, and putting these together he has the word “amma,” 
which is Malayalam for mother. Similarly long a and na make “ana” 
which is Malayalam for elephant (to the Malayali a familiar object). 
The second lesson has three more of the main consonants and with the 
seven letters it is found practical to give syllables, words, phrases and 
even short sentences. In this way in two simple lessons of half an 
hour each, the pupil is introduced to reading and encouraged by 
finding he has overcome the initial difficulties. After seven lessons 
it is found that parables like that of the “ Parable of the Sower ” and 
u The two Debtors,” can be given from the gospels. Three more 
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complete the course by giving the aspirated and other letteysj 
"whl^hi Malayalam only occur in words from the Sanskrit. After 
this any word may be read, and as Malayalam, like most Indian- 
languages is spelled phonetically, there is no further difficulty as far 
as the art of reading is concerned. (See specimen lessons p. 41). 

All this may seem a very simple affair. But when it is known 
that with the vernacular characters a year is spent over the primary 
letters and vowels, and at least another year over double and conjunct 
consonant forms, etc., before a line of the simplest book can be read, 
and that whilst there are only 37 simple Romanic letters to be 
mastered, there are over 700 complicated native characters, it will be 
understood how ten lessons of half an hour may take the place of 
two or three years learning to read. In the first lessons only very 
familiar words are given, and only in the last lessons, where there 
are no other words available are anything like difficult words given. 
Had picture illustrations been available these would have been a 
great help. With methods like this an illiterate may easily be taught 
to read his or her mother tongue in a week-. 

In an article on “ The Great Untaught,” in The Madras Maxi, 
the editor points out that the great factors in the educational 
progress of India are, (1) the spread of general enlightenment leading 
parents to appreciate the value of education, and conducting pm ate 
beneficence into educational channels, and (2) the amount of money 
which Government can devote to the promotion of education. “ 1 he 
great problem .... is the spread of education among the masses. 
It is useless to look to Government aid for the solution of the 
problem. Even if Government were to withdraw its direct aid from 
collegiate and secondary education an<i concentrate the funds so 
saved on primary education, the number of primary schools would 
not thereby be more than doubled and there would still be three- 
fourths of the population of a school-going age untouched by 
educational agencies. . . . Private sources (mainly the expenditure 
of Missionary Societies engaged in educational work) represent* 30 
per cent, of the total outlay upon education in the Madi as Presidency. 
But if such private generosity attained unexampled dimensions and 
were all devoted to the spread of the rudiments of education among 
the masses, the problem of popular education would still be almost 
as far from solution as before.’ 
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SPECIMENS OF INTRODUCTORY LESSONS. 



ins of introductory lessons il 
romanic” *malayalam alphabet. 


The whole course for an illiterate is only ten such lessons. 


1. 



a 

fi 

n 

m 



a 

B 

na 

nB 

ma 

me 



a 

b 

am 

Bin 

an 

bii am ma 

amma 

b na 

Bna 

b ma 

Bina 

nB 

m iiBm me n 

mBn 


n£ mam nsmam ma nam manam me nam mBnam 
b biib. b £raa. £ amma. £ nmam. £ manam. 


7. o g q r ( n r rr) 

CB'fca ceii jcca ucca koccu gan kui]qu gayam 
magga taggai gaggai tegga £pu upa lteppu neppi 
tigkai agca a-ntu pantu pampu aggine enpe 
BTca kmca tmca ennape gun cila vittu viteceu. 


After the seventh lesson simple reading lessons can easily be read. 
The following, the Parable of the Sower, is an example :—• 

vitekkunnavanpe upama. 

it£, vifcekkunn'-avan viteppan pupa-pektu. vitekkum- 
peri cilatu vati arike vj’nu, papavakai vannu, atine 
tinnu kaiaggu. cilatu pepa-rtattil epe maam'-illBtta 
itattu vjau, manninnu tmca illaykayal u*tane muieccu 
vannu, veyi.1 irunn'-Jipe cipka takti, vsr illaykayal 
atu umaggi peryi. mappu cilatu muiiukaiil vjnu, 
muiiukai muieccu vaiarnnu atine gerukki kaiaggu. 
mappu cilatu nalla nilattil vjnu, onnu nqpum onnu 
apupatum onnum muppatum-£yi kfiykku kotukkayum 
ceytu, cevi-uiiavan keikkakte. 








SPECIMENS OF SINHALESE IN ROMANIC LETTERS. 




Specimen of 'Sinhalese in “ romanic ” letters. 

The Stories of the Blessing of Little Children and the Rich Young 

Ruler.— Mark x. 13-22. 

*mark 10. 27. 

13 un-vahanse visindadaruvan pita ata tabana pinisa 
ovun un-vahanse laggata geneveya; gtHayer ovunta tara- 

14 vatu-kaderya. *yesus-vahanse e daka ke-pava ovunta ki- 
yanasek : iadaruvan ms -laggata enta herapalleya ; ovun 
vaiak-vanta epe} r a: makuiseda *deviyan-vahansege rejyaya 

15 mebandu vangemaya. sobavak numbaleta kiyami, yamek 
*deviyan-vahansege rejyaya iadaruvaku-men pHi-no-gan- 

16 ne-da ohu kisiset ehi atul-no-vanneyayi kjseka. un-vahan¬ 
se ovun va-degena ovun pita at tabs ovunta ajjrveda- 
kaiaseka, 

17 un-vahanse mergayata yana kala ektare kenek diva 
ovit un-vahanse idiriye da-nin-hinda; *yahapat *acerjn-va- 
hansa, sad ek el a jjvanaya uruma-kara-ganne pi-nisa kumak 

18 karam-deyi un-vahansegen osuveya. *yesus-vaha,nseda : 
kumak nise mata yahapatayi kiyannehida ? ekkenek enam 

19 *deviyan-vahanse misa vene kisivek yahapat nove. minj 
nomarava; kema-mithyeceraya no-karava: sorakam no- 
karava: boru seim no-kiyava; kolla no-ganuva ; tege 
piyetat rnavtat gaurava-karava yana me ejne • numba 
daunehiyayi kjseka. 

20 oliu-da: *ecerjn-vahari8a, mo giyalla mege yauvana avas- 

21' thevehi patan rak'se-keiemiyi un-vahanseta kjya- *ye- 

sus-vahanse ohu desa balc ohuta prema-kota: numbata ek 
keranayak a-duya; gos numba santaka siyalla vikuna 
diiindunta dip anna; svargayehidj numbata vastu la- 

22 benneye; me anuva varennayi ohuta kjseka. ehet ohu 
boher vastu oti kenekva siti bavin e vacanaya nise 
muhtraa venasva Jerkayen yanta giyej'a. 




1 TRANSLITERATION TABLE—SINHALESE AND ROMANIC. 

ansliteration Tabic—Sinhalese and Romanic, 



Cf a 

t i 

C u 

S3a a* 


£ 

A 

H, 

esaa 


■§> e 

© o 

^19 

€p° am 

^5 c ei © o ©•> an 3 

o o 

ft-' 

sr 

355 ka 

6 ) kha 

63 ga 

83 gba 

a c a 

© ca 

5 ^ cha 

d ja 

l52)jha 

35? 1 a 

0 ta 

q ) •tha 

^ "da 

xlha 

-^0 * Tla 

<55 ta 

© tha 

<t da 

Q dha 

03 na 

53 pa 

£ pha 

© ba 

<25 bha 

^ ma 

03 ya 

<2 ra 

C la 

0 va 


<29 jfa 

® *sa 

C3 sa 

85 ha 

6 da 


•8ft ka 

853 3 k£ 

ki cS kj ku <^kn kar 

G'Ats ke 

ks 

®®«)kei ®«3jko G'-ssJkcr ©853®) kau 

ka 

«i% ka 

<3530 kam a»g kak * 


cl 1 Co 

2 <no>s 

<T"34 <7n. 6 9 7 

r^>8 <319 ^ 0 

Sinhalese has 

all the Sanskrit sounds. 

There are also two 


peculiar vowels ( u bleating vowels ”) in Sinhalese not found in other 
vernaculars. 






<SK>) 6 soy i SJD H f£ 6>5) 

C,lQ)e 61 o BTOoam 

6>Q(j)ei 613 er auau BTOSah 


c£b ka 611 kha CD ga <^igha SB 13 a 

jyj ca ~M>cha ^ ja f^OJ jha i]a 

S ta O tha (TO *da CUS-dha 6 VDua 
<m ta LD tha B da CJO dha (D na 

r> \ pa oJD pha SOlba 3 bha 0 ma 

qg; ya (1> ra GJ la (TJ va 

Cfd fa <ftl*sa (TV) sa on ha 
*3 ia SP ra (1 fa 


srrb n orb n (t> r rob 1 ob 4 

-i';; 

0 rn 8 h 


ca ka c£?ki <£) kj ^ ku ^ ki^ <g> ka* 

65 d&>ke ks eiOc&kei ^<&°ko ®<£>o ka kau <& o kam 


<P 1 ci 2 ca 3 0*4 @5 mr> 6 S> 7 <*4 8 °^9 0 0 

Malayalam has all the Sanskrit sounds so that what will serve for 
Malayalam will serve for Sanskrit. Malayalam has also letters for 
the short e y and short 0, and three extra sounds, two for r and one 
. for /, not used in Sanskrit. 







INDIAN TEACHERS AND ROMANIC LETTERS. 



w Indian Teachers and Romanic Letters. 

In reference to the question as to who will be able to teach the 
illiterates and others the powers of the Romanic letters for Indian 
languages it is pointed out that already there are in India, according 
to the Census Report, 1,021,310 males and 103,912 females “literate 
in English.” Probably there are at least double these numbers who 
though they have not become u literate in English ” have mastered 
the English ABC. 

Now anyone who knows the ordinary English lelters and can 
speak or read a vernacular character will be able to read that 
vernacular in Romanic letters after a little study of a “ Transliteration 
Table,” such as the Sinhalese and Romanic on p. 59, or Malayalam 
and Romanic Transliteration Table on p. 60. He or she 
will then be able to teach an illiterate the powers of the 
letters. As the Indian languages follow, in the main, phonetic 
methods, it is plain that once the powers of the letters are known the 
pupil will be able to read any word he knows. (He will also be able 
to read words he does not know and refer to them in the dictionaries 
in Roman letters). The teacher will not only be able to teach a 
pupil to read in the vernacular he himself can speak or read, but he 
will be able to teach a pupil to read in the vernacular he himself can 
neither speak nor read. For all that the pupil requires is to know the 
powers or speech-values of the 37 Romanic letters representing the 
sounds of his—the pupil’s—vernacular and he becomes independent 
of the teacher so far as reading is concerned. 

Let us go further. Suppose a native of India knows only the 
simple letters of the vernacular syllabary. That is to say he or she 
cannot yet read the vernacular but has only learnt the primary 
letters. Then this u illiterate” man or woman (for not being able to 
read and write he or she is an illiterate) will be able to teach an 
illiterate to read the Romanic letters and thus to read, without him¬ 
self or herself being able to read in either the vernacular characters 
or the Romanic. The Transliteration Tables will enable this to be 
done because the tables give the simple or primary letters of the 
vernacular characters and the equivalent Romanic letters. The 
teacher (for so he will be though an illiterate) will point to the 
vernacular character and give the sound of that letter ; the pupil 
will look at the Romanic letter and learn the shape ofitandits 


EPILOGUE. 




sound. When the simple letters are finished the teach 
one step on the path of learning to read whilst the pupil has 
finished the course. 

Any teacher in India will see at once that such must be the 
case. It may appear ridiculous to set an illiterate to teach an 
illiterate to read, hut it is to be remembered that whilst the teacher 
is really illiterate in so far as that he cannot read a line of a book, he 
has learnt the simple letters which if his vernacular script had been 
alphabetical instead of syllabic would have been all he need have 
mastered. 

It will be seen from the above that there are at least over fifteen 
millions who could begin to teach the 277,000,000 illiterates to read 
after five to fifteen minutes study of the Transliteration Tables (the 
number is probably double for it must include all the beginners in 
English and in the vernaculars). The densest of them would only 
need to have the difference between a syllabary and an alphabet 
explained to them to be able to teach. 


Epilogue. 

The present vernacular characters have been tried, privately for 
hundreds of years, and publicly for over a century of British rule. 
Governments and Missionary Societies have spent millions sterling 
on the education of the peoples of India. The amount spent on the 
higher education of four per cent, of the population seems to the 
writer to have been out of all reasonable proportion to the smaller 
amount expended in the elementary education of the ninety-six per 
cent, who are “the humble toilers on the land, the industrial workers 
in the city, the primitive denizens of the jungles and the hills, and 
the hardy boatmen on great rivers and on the sea/’ The results of 
this trial have been seen. Illiteracy still remains. As a writer 
remarks, “No obstacle to the introduction of civilization is so serious 
as the various alphabets (really syllabaries) which the races of India 
employ. Caste itself is not more powerful.” 

But let India use a simple scientifically true alphabet, in which 
every sound in the various vernaculars is represented by a distinct 
sign, simple in its form, easy to read and to write; let the vowels and 
the consonants each have one and only one sign wherever they occur 
so that the pupil may know at sight, and with certainty, the value 


EPILOGUE. 



or any combination of letters ; and the time now i|^ 
^ot&rably lost in preparing for learning, by learning to read hundreds 
of complicated vernacular characters, will be spent in acquiring in 
the minimum time the necessary qualification of reading, and then 
in gleaning real knowledge, not only by the inhabitants of the 
700,000 villages, but by the dwellers in the towns and cities of India. 

The writer does not mean to say that the numerous vernacular 
•characters are the only cause of illiteracy; but he does maintain that 
they constitute the chief cause. He believes that, as the majority of 
the languages of India follow a phonetic method of representation, 
and have, in the scientific analysis of speech-sounds found in Sanskrit, 
a basis for letters which needs little or no further elaboration (but 
possibly some simplification), all that is necessary to make the 
.acquisition of reading and writing easier in India than anywhere in 
the world is to take the Roman letters, which have stood the test of 
experience, and add such modifications as will continue the phonetic 
principle already followed. In doing this, India will become the 
heir of the best efforts in letters of the Western as well as the 
Eastern world. She will at once pave the way for the acquisition of 
the treasures of knowledge embodied in Roman letters in the 
Western world and open to her many millions the doors of both 
Eastern and Western knowledge. 

As already remarked, the method suggested has once before 
been employed in the structure of the Asoka alphabet which became 
the source of the present vernacular scripts, and in once more 
following the method India will be doing, what she is wisely ever 
doing in other matters—assimilating anything that is good. 

We may adapt the language of Dr. Isaac Taylor which he uses 
with respect to the evolution of letters from the Egyptian 
hiereoglyphics, and say :—In the tangled wilderness of the Indian 
vernacular scripts the letters of a simple alphabet have Iain concealed 
for at least two thousand years. xA.ll that requires to be done is to 
take one simple step, boldly to discard all the non-alphabetic elements, 
at once to sweep away all the superfluous lumber, rejecting all the 
hundreds of medial vowel-forms, double consonants, compound 
conjunct consonants, final consonants, compounds of double con¬ 


sonants and vowels, and conjunctions without end of consonants and 
vowels, together with all the merely local varieties of indigenous 
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7 , to which the Indian scribes so fondly cling, and to 
icSnally, the nearly perfect alphabet which the labours of many 
generations, and the studies, especially the phonetic studies of Queen 
Victoria’s reign, have wrought out for the benefit not only of philo¬ 
logical studies and the learned, but of the poor and unlearned. 

Of such an alphabet India has been virtually in possession for ages. 
For had the syllabary of Asoka been an alphabet pure and simple 
there can be little doubt the present Babel would never have arisen. 
This great achievement—the passage from a syllabary to an 
alphabet—has been beyond the power of Indian conservatism to 
effect. The step was so easy as to be almost impossible. It has 
been left to another people to take up the unsolved problem, and to 
effect the grand discovery—a discovery at once so fertile in its results, 
and so weighty in the history of the progress of human 
culture. The triumph of this great conception of letters was reserved 
for the gifted Semitic race. To the sons of Shetn we owe the most 
precious possessions of mankind—the Alphabet, the Book, and the 
Religion of the Book, (see The Alphabet , by Isaac Taylor, vol. i, p. 68) 
Having ourselves received the great benefit of simple letters, it 
becomes our duty to see that this great gift is freely offered to others. 


Earnest Request for Expressions of Opinion. 

The writer desires to express his thanks to many friends of 
India, Indian and European, for various suggestions, for valuable 
criticisms, for generous help for types and printing, for careful 4 
revision of proofs, for words of encouragement, and for candid repre 
sentation of difficulties. 

Expressions of opinion as to the use of Roman fetters for Indian 
languages, in anyway whatever—ordinary Roman letters, ordinary Roman 
letters plus diacritical marks, or Romanic letters; the optional use of 
Roman letters in Schools and petitions to Courts, etc. ; or in special 
efforts for special classes—are earnestly requested. 

Letters may be sent to the writer, or to “The Christian Literature 
Society for India,’’^ujohn Street, Bedford Row, London, W.C. 


Mowbray, Whit^^ Road, 

Eastbourne, England. 


J. KNOWLES. 







SPECIMENS OF TRANSLITERATION TABLES. 

Specimens of Transliteration Tables. 

(For Post Cards; 
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iKKKRiT ROMANIC LETTERS FOR INDIAN LANGUAGES. 

ti/> a** ^ 

) e e 4 17 3 €<? 17 ai > 0 <r4 ^ e au ■auj’ 

SRlALe 13 kh AfX. IT 8? TI gh 

_ . ^ rr -v. ix: ih *Sin 71. Jf 


th tj'■>*'’ 

c» * O ot * V/ _ - , _ _ _ ,, # 0 \\y —m A 


'H«r> q th *C /” 5 d<t»» t|dh<^.»* 3»»< 

qp/^qiphM^ qb/*" qbh<aj>'° qmi«>' 
qytor T f ' •*' ?"il <? ■/ qw v-^4, K £’£:r“' 

_ ~ 4 rr c st o ph)?^ ■% Whitley Road, 

T| f / jfS TJ *5 3 S ^ s s O ’ <* # 'o Jiasibourne. 

_L \ 4> A ,r,„ _ y i* „ A 52 / England. 

Uu.etc. 107^ £ 3 ^ £g//chyf* cxjr/fct^ 

ip <jo 3 <4* (3 d'^4 j Z z^ j 3 J/' v ^ OQ'&f 

ROMANIC LETTERS FOR INDIAN LANGUAGES. 

TELUGU. Pronunciation as italic letters in English words. 

3 a A sit? <B>« for <g i foUo-^83 p/er ^5 u palldHunde 2000^ b*rd 
^eptt ^ e fete gOai o/sle 2L 0 not &, e* note gj° au h°«se. “°n 5«? 
£ k £in gp kh imMorn Kg/“” gh sta^orn &• Q king 

iScckin -$ ch beecMill £ i /ar &p jh he<fc**og bawyan 

£0 *t ar/ £) *th carMorse ££*d hard *dh bartMead £*a>*n earn 

S t te a (£ th anMill SS" d Men $ dh atMtre ?5 n te«a«t 

o5 P />ea ^ ph u/Aill 20 b £ee bh ai/tor X>0 m lawb 

Ofay ye a £> r rice e) 1 /and $5 v (w) ware Rev. j.^K nowles, * 
S ship SA *8 lia^A ^ 8 iin oj -0 h //and Whitley Road, 

¥ A cur/ 1 Tamil r£0 p hurry n oven EngUnd Ewlbourne ' 
s alif ]'ain g ghain h he x loc^ t /oe z zoe 

t tead 3 dzad JMink d Men z «eal 3 aaure idea/ q?af 

• - a J .-Q. ,g,Ulvc.lr i-.i.j.t.LIfcaA. ln/r - vnu o el s.I. .. Cfr fi/irmpr ..... Q t?,#, , k . .. .. .~ - 












AR ! MfcNTX 

ubhahy 


vPllhiQa 


TlOhf 
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' SPECIMKN OK TRANSLITERATION TABLE. 

Specimen of Transliteration, Tables. 

(For Post Cards) 


ROMANIC LETTERS FOR INDIAN LANGUAGES. 
Pronunciation as italic letters in English words. 


S 


Gujarati. 

i&y (3lq#y 

( ) e £■ <t a>te^^ r ) o <7,»-:% er<?ya^\au^y "«i^ 

*i k* 4 / M kh 44 ^ y Sf * a gh $• 

^ ch ^ 6 / j / >" Ctt jhDt q 

t £// S th /“ s’d 'd / cd •dh *tA>/ n n 4 

<-11 /y §i th tfi t c d <?y 5 ^ dh ^y‘ n %y 


at 

y w? 

3 P T ^ 

hi// q 


If* 

H R a y v 

& S A * (§ 

q 

its 


r rt 

FOR URDU. 

I 

it* 

9/f 


Bp* 


d//0)z z/ 




Mowbraj-. j 

* V only For 'inherent »' w ^‘>«y R^. 

II 71 6 4 •*« ,tMer ,or *»liort s' E-alKourne, 

So wjtbo(bcrCo«soo«mi Cofliwf. 

Z2»» 

3// vf/y 


An earnest appeal is made to anyone willing to help this effort 
for simple letters for Indian languages in any way whatever—by 
using their influence to secure a serious consideration of the question 
of the optional use of Roman letters in India ; by contributions to 
> the production of Christian literature in Roman letters ; by the 
employment of native teachers using such literature; or by financial 
help—to let their willingness be known. 

Rev. J. Knowles, 

Mowbray, 

Whitley Road, 

Eastbourne, 

England. y § 
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